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rectiy  numbered.  They  should  have 
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above  on  this  issue  is  correct.  We 
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St.  Louis  sounds  the  alarm 

False-alarm  law,  enacted  by  mistake,  lands  in  court 


A St.  Louis  judge  will  rule  next 
month  on  the  legality  of  a controver- 
sial false-alarm  ordinance  that  was 
initially  vetoed,  then  mistakenly  signed 
into  law  by  Mayor  Freeman  Bosley  Jr. 
in  August. 

Circuit  Court  David  Mason  is  ex- 
pected to  hand  down  a ruling  on  the 
status  of  the  Alarm  Systems  Bill  on 
Nov.  6.  The  ordinance,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
July  in  a 15-10  vote,  was  mistakenly 
signed  into  law  by  Bosley  after  he  had 
first  vetoed  the  measure  Aug.  3. 

According  to  Fred  Steffen,  chief 
clerk  of  the  board,  the  Mayor  had 
actually  signed  the  measure  into  law 
prior  to  the  veto  and  submitted  it  to  the 
City  Registrar,  where  it  was  assigned 
an  ordinance  number.  Once  Bosley 
realized  the  “mistake,”  the  letter  was 
retrieved  and  a different  ordinance 
number  was  assigned  in  violation  of  a 
procedure  that  “has  been  in  place  for 


30  years,”  Steffen  said. 

The  bill  was  designed  as  a tougher 
replacement  to  an  existing  ordinance 
that  provided  penalties  for  repeated 
false  alarms.  The  new  bill  was  an 
attempt  to  cut  down  on  the  nearly 
50,000  false  soundings  from  residen- 
tial and  business  alarm  systems  that 
police  respond  to  each  year  — at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2  million. 

But  the  measure  has  been  dogged 
by  controversy  since  it  was  introduced 
earlier  this  year  by  Alderwoman  Marii 
Clark.  Nearly  all  of  the  board’s  black 
members  opposed  the  bill  because  they 
contended  it  would  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  city’s  minority  commu- 
nity. They  lobbied  Bosley,  the  city’s 
first  black  mayor,  to  veto  the  bill, 
which  he  did. 

Devised  with  input  from  police 
officials  after  two  years  of  research 
that  included  examining  similar  ordi- 
nances around  the  country  as  well  as 


data  from  the  National  Burglar  and 
Fire  Alarm  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. the  bill  calls  for  a uniform  train- 
ing course  and  certification  program 
for  alarm  installer.;  bars  felons  from 
owning  or  being  employed  by  alarm 
companies,  and  provides  for  fines  of 
up  to  $50  for  repealed  false  alantts. 

But  the  most  controversial  provi- 
sions call  for  a seven-day  waiting  period 
before  newly  installed  alarms  were 
connected  to  the  police  monitonng 
system,  in  order  to  en.sure  that  they 
system  did  not  malfunction.  Alami 
owners  would  be  required  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  having  the  police  connec- 
tion. even  though  the  system  would 
not  be  connected  to  police  until  the 
waiting  period  ended. 

The  ordinance  also  calls  for  all 
alarm  users  to  register  their  systems, 
and  those  with  repeated  fal.se  alarms 
would  be  subject  to  having  their  regis- 


tration suspended  for  90  days  The 
suspension  would  be  lifted  once  the 
alarm  owner  saw  to  it  that  the  problem 
had  been  solved. 

The  black  akicmien's  concerns  were 
outlined  m a letter  to  Bosley  from 
Alderwoman  Sharon  Tyus  and  signed 
by  five  other  board  members,  urging 
the  Mayor  to  veto  the  bill,  Tyas  said 
the  seven-day  waiting  period  “secius 
to  invite  burglars  to  revisit  any 
home.  . .with  the  knowledge  that  even 
if  a security  system  has  been  installed, 
the  police  will  not  be  comucted  by  the 
alarm  system.”  She  added  that  the 
provision  calling  for  the  removal  ol 
service  for  repeal  violators  would  re 
suit  in  an  “open  sea.son”  on  resi 
dcnces  once  thieves  learn  alarms  are 
no  longer  in  use. 

Black  aldermen  al.so  object  to  Ihe 
bun  on  felons  being  employed  in  the 
alunn  industry  "With  all  the  youny 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


LAPD's  Fuhrman  becomes  poster  boy 
for  fundraising  drive  by  chiefs'  group 


By  Stephen  Donohue 

While  the  entire  law  enforcement 
community  was  left  feeling  tainted  by 
the  racist  comments  of  former  Los 
Angeles  Det.  Mark  Fuhrman  that 
emeged  during  the  O J.  Simpson  murder 
trial,  one  police  organization  is  weath- 
ering harsh  criticism  after  some  fund- 
raising l«teis  it  sent  out,  calling  Fuhrman 
“a  genuine  American  police  hero," 
turned  up  in  New  Jersey. 

The  letters,  written  and  circulated 
by  the  Florida-based  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefe  of  Police,  were  mailed 
to  up  to  15,000  homes  nationwide, 
according  to  NACOP  spokesman  Paul 
Abbott  The  organization  annually  senls 
a number  of  fundraising  letters  seek- 
ing donations  in  the  name  of  a law 
enforcement  cause. 

This  time  the  cause  was  Fuhrman, 
who,  according  to  the  letter,  “has  come 
under  vicious,  vile,  and  insulting  at- 
tack by  the  defense  lawyers  in  the  O.J. 
Simpson  case.  These  greedy,  rich  de- 
fense attorneys  are  accusing  an  au- 
thentic police  hoT>  and  dedicated  public 
servant  of  some  of  the  most  outra- 


geous crimes  imaginable.” 

At  the  time  the  letter  was  written, 
Abbott  said,  NACOP  had  no  idea  that 
allegations  that  Fuhrman  was  a racist 
were  true,  even  though  Simpson’s 
defense  team  had  made  those  claims  as 
early  as  July  1994, 

“As  it  became  clear  that  there  might 
be  some  truths  to  the  allegations  against 
Fuhrman.  that's  when  the  letter  was 
quickly  pulled,”  Abbott  said. 

The  Fuhrman  letter,  which  Abbon 
said  hit  the  mails  in  April  and  raised 
less  than  $10,000,  appeared  to  be  a 
dead  issue  until  September,  when  some 


residents  of  northern  New  Jersey  made 
complaints  after  receiving  the  letter. 

Lorraine  Kulick,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Jeresey  State  Chiefs  of 
Police  Association,  said  a local  police 
organization  received  some  of  the  let- 
ters and  forwarded  a copy  to  her. 

NACOP  and  the  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents appear  to  be  at  odds  over  when 
the  letters  were  actually  received.  Abbon 
said  he  suspects  that  residents  may 
have  received  the  letters  shonly  after 
they  were  mailed  in  April,  but  did  not 
come  forward  with  them  until  video- 
tapes of  Fuhrman  using  racial  slurs 


surfaced  in  August. 

“No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  come 
up  with  a definitive  answer  in  terms  of 
when  something  was  delivered,  oi 
ptisimarks  or  when  they  got  the  par 
ticular  letters  that  allegedly  were  re- 
ceived recently  in  New  Jersey."  Ab 
bolt  told  LEN.  “It  makes  you  wonder 
if  somebody  was  silling  there  holding 
on  to  the  thing,  trying  to  find  a really 
nice  lime  to  throw  it  out  there.” 
Kulick  said  that  regardless  of  wher 
the  Idlers  were  actually  received  b> 
residents,  there  are  two  larger  issue* 
Continuc*d  on  Page  (• 


Hartford  PD  slams  the  door 
on  potential  hiring  of  felons 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"We  support  any  citizens  group  that  helps 
draw  attention  to  the  need  for  public 
involvement  in  the  fight  against  crime." 

— Sgi.  Barry  Fletcher  of  the  New  Orleans 
Police  Department,  after  residents  of 
one  neighborhood  conducted  a voodoo  ritual 
to  drive  out  crack  dealers  and  other 
criminal  undesirables.  (7:5) 


Faced  with  a public  outcry  and  a 
lawsuit  from  the  police  union,  Han- 
ford, Conn.,  Police  Chief  Joseph  F. 
Croughwell  recently  ordered  his  top 
command  to  completely  rewrite  the 
Police  Depanment's  hiring  guidelines 
because  of  charges  that  earlier  revi- 
sions would  have  allowed  the  huing  of 
convicted  drug  dealers  and  other  fel- 
ons as  police  officers. 

The  new  guidelines  explicitly  spell 
out  reasons  for  disqualifying  prospec- 
tive recruits.  Among  them:  repeated 
use  of  marijuana  or  use  of  a controlled 
substance  within  the  past  18  months; 
use  of  cocaine  nrxxe  than  three  times  in 
the  past,  or  use  within  the  past  18 
months;  sale  for  gain  of  any  drugs; 
engaging  in  any  criminal  activity  as  a 
juvenile,  youthful  offender  or  as  an 
adult  that  would  constitute  a sex  crime, 
violent  crime  or  felony;  any  history  of 
attempted  suicide  or  long-term  mental 


illness,  and  active  merr^rship  in  any 
group  that  promotes  racism,  homo- 
phobia or  subversion. 

In  addition  — and  of  central  con- 
cern to  the  Hanford  Police  Union — the 
neu  guidelines  bar  the  employment  of 
recruits  who  have  any  previous  felony 
or  Oass  A or  B misdemeanor  convic- 
tions and  those  convicted  of  any  two 
misdemeanor  offenses.  Croughwell 
approved  the  revised  guidelines  Aug. 
25. 

The  police  union  had  vehemently 
c^jposed  an  earlier  revision  of  the  gukte- 
lines,  adopted  by  the  department  in 
July,  in  which  the  department  added 
the  word  "serious”  before  the  word 
“felonies”  in  its  list  of  employment 
disqualifiets.  The  500-member  union 
asserted  that  the  rule  would  allow  drug 
dealos  and  convicted  felons  tojoin  the 
department. 

Seeking  an  injunction  to  prevent 


the  implementation  of  those  changes, 
the  HPU  filed  a lawsuit  in  Supenor 
Court  on  Aug.  22  m which  it  charged 
that  “matena!  and  substantial  changes 
in  the  guidelines  for  rejecting  police 
officer  candidates  after  background 
investigation. . .wouldallow individu- 
als with  histones  of  prior  acts  of  vio- 
lent crimes,  criminal  convictions  and 
prior  use  of  illegal  drugs  and  con- 
trolled substances  to  be  eligible  for 
cmploymeni  as  Police  Officers  in  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Video  testing  for 
recruits — everything  it 
sets  out  to  be,  in 
Seattle  and 
elsewhere. 

See  "Letters  to  the 
Editor."  Page  13. 


Around  the  Nation 


f^orthojsl 


CONNECTICUT —A  law  lhai  gives 
'Victims  of  child  sexual  abuse  until  age 
35  to  sue  their  molesters  was  upheld 
last  month  by  the  state  Appellate  Court. 
The  extended  statute  of  limitations  is 
justified,  said  the  court,  because  of  the 
unique  emotional  damage  suffered  by 
the  victim. 

Seventeen  of  the  49  New  Haven 
police  officers  who  graduated  Sept.  22 
will  be  funded  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s Office  of  Community  Onenied 
Policing  Serviccs- 

DELAWARE  — The  Wilmington 
Police  Department  has  added  a Czech 
shepherd,  named  Asko,  to  its  ranks 
The  dog  has  been  trained  to  sniff  out 
illegal  drugs,  nab  fleeing  criminals, 
track  missing  persons,  and  find  dis- 
carded evidence. 

MAINE  — An  arrest  warrant  was  is- 
^ued  Sept.  7 for  .sex  offender  Brian 
Moreau,  who  has  failed  to  attend  ther- 
apy sessions.  Moreau  said  he  had  an 
addiction  to  children. 

MARYLAND — An  explosives  robot 
attempting  to  defuse  a pipe  bomb  at 
Landover  Metro  Storage  Sept.  19  was 
damaged  when  the  bi>mb  blew  up. 
Windows  and  walls  were  blown  out, 
but  no  one  was  injured. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Essex  County 
Special  Sheriff  Harry  Coppola  was 
indicted  Sept.  7 on  charges  that  he  .set 
wiretaps  on  telephones  in  the  sheriffs 
office  and  then  replayed  the  tapes  for 
personal  and  political  gain. 

A Dedham  jury  last  month  ordered 
the  owners  of  an  apartment  building  to 
pay  $1 .5  million  to  the  family  of  Police 
Officer  Shennan  Griffiths,  who  was 
shot  dead  in  the  building.  The  landlord 
should  have  tried  to  evict  drug-dealing 
tenants,  the  jury  declared. 

The  slate’s  highest  court  last  month 
upheld  the  conviction  of  a Dorchc.stcr 
man  who  violated  his  restraining  order 
by  threatening  to  kill  his  estranged 
wife.  The  court  said  the  First  Amend- 
ment does  not  protect  threats. 

NEW  Y’ORK  — New  York  City  Po- 
lice Officer  E)avid  Willis  died  Sept.  25 
from  injuries  suffered  when  his  speed- 
ing patrol  car  was  broadsided  by  a 
postal  truck  crossing  an  intersection. 
Willis,  3 1 . was  a four-year  veteran  of 
the  department.  His  partner.  Officer 
Robert  Avezeano.  and  the  truck  driver 
sustained  minor  injuries.  No  charges 
were  filed  in  the  incident. 

TTie  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals 
plans  to  issue  a itine-page  question- 
naire for  all  defendants  charged  under 
the  state’s  new  death-penalty  law,  which 
took  effect  Sept.  l.The  court  will  ask 
about  the  person’s  sexual  orientation, 
race,  ethnicity,  education  level,  and 
whether  the  defendant  has  any  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  help  the  court  deier- 
nune  wtiethcr  death  sentences  are  being 
applied  disproportionately  to  certain 
groups  of  people. 

Paul  Digiglio,  a New  York  City 
[M'obationary  police  officer,  was  ar- 


csted  Sept-  24  and  charged  with  rob- 
bing a cabdriver.  Digiglio,  21,  and  a 
friend  allegedly  hit  the  driver  on  the 
head  and  stole  $120  from  his  wallet. 
The  driver  followed  the  men,  then 
called  the  police,  who  arrested  them  at 
a subway  station. 

Convicted  serial  killer  Joel  Riflcin 
was  sentenced  to  an  additional  50  years 
in  prison  last  month  for  the  strangula- 
tion murders  of  Leah  Evens  and  Lau- 
ren Marquez,  btnh  28,  whose  bodies 
were  found  in  a makeshift  grave  in  a 
wooded  area  of  Southampton,  Long 
Island,  Riflcin,  35.  may  yet  be  .sen- 
tenced to  even  more  prison  time  on 
murder  charge.s  he  still  faces  in  other 
counties. 

Ex-New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Peter  Parisi  was  charged  in  a Federal 
complaint  on  Sept.  6 with  acting  as  an 
intermediary  in  an  insurance  scam. 
Parisi.  29.  who  resigned  from  the  force 
on  Aug.  29.  already  faces  charges  that 
he  took  $1,100  from  a safe  during  an 
Internal  Affairs  sting  operation. 

A woman  was  accidentally  shot 
and  killed  by  an  off-duty  New  York 
City  police  officer  la.sl  month  when  a 
bullet  ricocheted  off  a man’s  wrist. 
Maria  Rivas,  25,  was  struck  in  (he  head 
by  a bullet  fired  by  Officer  Frank 
Speringo,  28.  a seven-year  veteran. 
Witnesses  said  Speringo  was  in  a 
drunken  rage  when  he  began  fighting 
with  a customer  at  a Manhattan  restau- 
rant. Speringo  allegedly  pistol-whipped 
the  man  until  his  gun  went  off.  Police 
are  investigating  whether  in  fact  Sper- 
ingo fired  his  gun  or  it  discharged 
accidentally.  Speringo  was  suspended 
for  failing  to  secure  his  firearm. 

New  York  and  Hungary  will  join 
forces  to  battle  burgeoning  organized 
crime  spreading  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States.Gov.  George  Paiaki  said 
last  month.  The  intelligence-sharing 
operation  was  announced  after  a brief- 
ing between  Pataki  and  Hungarian 
Interior  Minister  Gabor  Kuneze,  dur- 
ing which  they  discussed  mob-related 
activity  coming  from  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

A special  prosecutor  was  dealt  a 
blow  Sept-  18  when  a Briwme  County 
judge  retused  to  impose  additional  prison 
time  on  a fonner  State  Police  lieuten- 
ant who  allegedly  reneged  on  a prom- 
ise to  cooperate  with  authorities  in  an 
evidence-tampering  inve.stigaiion.  The 
special  prosecutor.  Nelson  E.  Roth, 
said  Craig  D.  Harvey  had  failed  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  a 1993  plea- 
bargain  agreement  in  which  he  pledged 
to  help  investigators  in  exchange  for  a 
sentence  of  2-1/2  to  7-1/2  years. 

Bronx  District  Attorney  Robert  T. 
Johnson  said  Oct.  18  that  he  intends  to 
seek  a new  homicide  indictment  against 
a New  York  City  police  officer  for 
allegedly  killing  Anthony  Baez  when 
he  applied  a chokehold.  Earlier  charges 
agaiast  Officer  Francis  T,  Livoti  were 
thrown  out  by  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Gerald  Sheindlin  because  of  a clerical 
error  in  the  original  indictment,  which 
erroneously  listed  a greater  charge  of 
manslaughter.  While  the  error  was- 
caught.  Sheindlin  ruled  that  the  refil- 
ing of  the  correct  charge  of  criminally 
negligent  homicide  was  invalid  be- 
cause It  was  done  without  grand  jury 
approval.  The  District  Attorney  can 
also  reconvene  a grand  jury  toconsider 


charges  against  the  officer. 

Former  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cer Joseph  Termini  avoided  a lengthy 
prison  sentence  last  month  on  heroin- 
dealing charges,  when  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  years  probation  and  400 
hours  of  community  service  in  ex- 
change for  having  cooperated  with 
authorities.  Termini,  37,  admitted  that 
he  and  five  other  members  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Task  Force  sold  heroin 
and  stole  jewelry  and  cash  seized  dur- 
ing drug  raids.  Termini  cooperated  as 
soon  as  he  was  caught  in  1993  and  his 
testimony  led  to  guilty  pleas  by  two 
other  officers  who  are  now  serving 
prison  terms. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  Ugisla- 
ture  last  month  approved  and  sent  to 
Gov.  Tom  Ridge  a bill  that  would 
preclude  charging  rape  victims  for 
forensic  exams. 

The  state  House  has  approved  leg- 
islation that  would  alert  neighbors, 
schools  and  day-care  centers  when  a 
convicted  sex  offender  moved  into  the 
neighborhood.  The  bill,  approved  Sept. 
2 1 . was  sent  on  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

Trial  began  Sept.  17  for  reputed 
Philadelphia  oi^anized-crime  boss  John 
Stanfa  and  seven  others  charged  with 
racketeering.  Tapes  reportedly  record 
Stanfa  ordering  rivals’  bodies  put  in  a 
cement  mixers  and  the  tongue  of  a one 
man  sent  to  his  widow. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — For  the  first 
time  in  state  history,  a man  and  his 
uncle  will  be  tried  in  the  same  court- 
room but  with  different  juries.  The  two 
Providence  men,  James  Procaccianti 
and  John  Brilliant,  are  accused  of  fraud. 
The  unusual  trial  tactic  is  an  attempt  to 
save  the  state  money, 

A grand  jury  last  month  refused  to 
indict  several  Providence  police  offi- 
cers charged  with  firing  7 1 shots  into  a 
car  carrying  four  unarmed  teen-agers, 
wounding  three  of  them.  The  officers 
claimed  that  they  fired  after  a chase 
because  they  believed  the  teen-agers 
fired  at  them. 


ALABAMA — Chain  gan^  from  Lime- 
stone Correctional  facility  will  be  bused 
to  northern  Alabama  to  the  dear  trash 
horn  state  parks.  The  chain  gangs  have 
been  breaking  up  rocks  and  cleaning 
up  along  the  highways  since  May. 

ARKANSAS  — Crittenden  County 
residents  still  have  no  9 1 1 emergency 
response  system  four  years  after  they 
began  paying  a surcharge  on  phone 
bills  to  provide  the  service. 

Hampton  Police  Chief  Alan  Smith 
resigned  Sept.  2 1 and  checked  into  a 
hospital  after  admitting  to  using  city 
phones  to  make  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of 900  calls  for  sexually  explicit 
conversations. 

FI,ORID  A — More  than  90  suspected 
members  of  seven  major  Jamaican  drug 
gangs  have  been  caught  during  a 3- 
year  sting  operation  involving  bogus 
green  cards.  Federal  agents  posing  as 


corrupt  **immigration  consultants"  sold 
the  green  cards  to  suspected  drug  deal- 
ers in  exchange  for  $5,000  in  cash  or 
cocaine. 

LOUISIANA  — Five  more  reputed 
Mafia  members  pleaded  guilty  in  New 
Orleans  Sept.  12  to  Federal  charges  of 
trying  to  skim  fx-ofits  from  the  state’s 
video  poker  business.  To  date,  prose- 
cutors say,  14  people  have  pleaded 
guilty. 

Former  New  Orleans  police  officer 
Antoinette  Frank,  24,  was  sentenced  to 
death  Sept.  13  for  murdering  her  ex- 
partner, Officer  Ronald  Williams  II, 
and  two  civilians  during  a restaurant 
robbery. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  winner  of  the 
Democratic  runoff  for  Tippah  County 
sheriff.  Gary  Mauney,  has  applied  to 
Gov , Kirk  Fordice  for  a full  pardon  for 
a prior  felony  conviction. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Johnston 
County  Sheriffs  Deputy  Paul  West 
was  killed  and  Deputy  Ronald  Medlin 
was  wounded  in  September  while  they 
investigated  a lead  about  an  assault 
case  in  a mobile  home.  Police  officials 
identified  the  gunman  as  Angel  Gue- 
varra. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— An  18-year- 
old  drug  offender  was  ordered  by  a 
judge  to  receive  a whipping  from  his 
grandmother,  rather,  than  a prison 
sentence.  Jamal  Washington,  who 
pleaded  guilty  Sept.  21  to  possession 
of  cocaine,  (old  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Frank  Eppes  that  he  would  fail  a drug 
test  because  he  had  smoked  marijuana, 
Eppes  (hen  asked  the  defendant's  grand- 
mother, Victoria  Washington  Ellis,  if 
she  believed  her  grandson  deserved  a 
whipping.  She  concurred,  whereupon 
Eppes  took  off  his  belt  and  had  Ellis 
whip  the  teen-ager  with  it. 

Some  120  people  were  arrested  in 
September  in  one  of  the  Spartanburg 
Sheriffs  Department’s  biggest  drug 
roundups.  With  the  expansion  of  the 
Operation  Drug  Buy  program  into 
Wellford  and  Woodruff,  officials  said 
the  arrests  could  top  300. 

TENNESSEE  — Some  330  illegal 
immigrants  were  seized  in  September 
by  federal  agents  from  work  sites  near 
Memphis  in  Operation  SouthPAW,  the 
largest  sweep  of  undocumented  aliens 
in  the  South  in  the  past  10  years. 


ILLINOIS  — With  a police  officer 
clinging  to  the  side,  a Decatur  teen- 
ager plowed  his  car  through  a crowded 
parking  lot  in  September,  injuring  at 
least  1 3 people.  The  youth  had  refused 
to  leave  the  area  after  a football  game, 

A new  intergovemment  program 
called  the  Violent  Crime  Initiative  is 
being  credited  by  East  St.  Louis  Police 
Chief  Isadore  Chambers  with  reducing 
crimeoverallby  4.4  percent  from  1993 
to  1994.  Figures  show  a 20-percent 
drop  in  homicides,  robberies,  vehicle 
thefts,  and  arson. 

Former  Cook  County  undersheriff 


James  Dvorak  was  among  three  people 
charged  Sept.  20  with  hiring  22  people 
who  did  no  work.  TTie  payroll  phan- 
toms cost  the  county  $643,000. 

INDIANA — Twenty-four  peqMe  were 
indicted  Sept.  20  by  a Federal  grand 
jury  in  connection  with  an  auto-theft 
ring  that  prosecutors  said  marketed 
stolen  cars  as  restored  vehicles. 

KENTUCKY  — A Jeffersontown  fu 
gitive  who  had  been  featured  on  the 
television  show  “America’s  Most 
Wanted"  killed  himself  in  a shootout 
with  police,  a coroner’s  report  said 
Sept.  21.  Roger  Fein  was  shot  five 
times  by  police. 

Fifteen  arrests  were  made  for  co- 
caine trafficking  in  Bowling  Green  in 
September  as  police  wrapped  up  a six- 
month  undercover  operation  called 
Northern  Exposure  Part  Two. 

MICHIGAN — Police  and  school  of- 
ficials started  an  information  campaign 
last  month  about  the  potentially  lethal 
hazards  of  smoking  jimson  weed  seeds, 
after  five  Troy  High  School  students 
made  themselves  sick  smoking  it. 

Law  enforcement  officials  state- 
wide converged  on  the  state  capiiol  in 
Lansing  last  month  to  protest  the  pro- 
posed relaxation  of  Michigan’s  con- 
cealed-weapons law.  The  legislation  is 
also  said  to  be  opposed  by  most  state 
residents. 

OHIO — The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  re- 
ported last  month  that  of  the  1,142 
child-abuse  cases  reported  in  1994, 
807  were  sexual  in  nature.  The  in- 
crease of  58  percent  over  the  past  10 
years  makes  sexual  abuse  the  fastest 
growing  crime  against  the  city's  chil- 
dren, the  newspaper  reported. 

Some  $3,3  million  in  Federal  tax 
dollars  was  spent  by  multiagency  drug 
trafficking  task  forces  in  the  state  last 
year  to  remove  $20  million  worth  of 
illegal  drugs,  officials  said. 


IOWA  — A 5-year-old  Cedar  Falls 
boy  was  crushed  to  death  in  Sept.  15 
during  a police-sponsored  safety  exer- 
cise. Derek  Bellman  was  pinned  be- 
tween an  ambulance  and  a golf  cart 
used  to  simulate  a car  on  the  street. 

Six  men  were  arrested  last  month, 
and  another  is  being  sought,  after  an 
1 1 -month  probe  broke  up  a safecrack- 
ing ring  in  Cedar  Rapids  that  had  hit 
more  than  100  convenience  stores  and 
restaurants  over  the  past  three  years. 

KANSAS  — Two  13-year-old  girls 
and  two  boys,  ages  1 5 and  1 6,  were  ar- 
rested Sept.  12  after  Liberal  Police 
Officer  Jason  McIntyre.  22,  was  shot 
in  the  head  while  checking  a report  of 
teen-agers  drinking  in  an  alley. 

MINNESOTA  — The  Minneapolis 
City  Council  last  month  refused  to  pay 
legal  fees  for  officers  David  Peterson 
and  Clint  Tucker,  who  are  accused  in 
two  beatings- 

MONT ANA — A knee  injury  that  has 
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kept  East  Helena  Police  Chief  Ron 
McGinnis  from  patrol  duties  led  to  the 
Chiefs  finng  last  month.  The  injury 
has  kept  the  13-year  veteran  on  medi- 
cal disability  since  January. 

NEBRASKA — Hearings  on  possible 
sites  for  a juvenile  pnson  were  held  in 
Omaha  on  Sept.  15.  The  prison  will 
initially  house  75  offenders  under  the 
age  of  19  in  a high-security  setting. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Huron  police 
plan  to  start  tracking  down  sen  offend- 
ers who  have  failed  to  register  with  au- 
thonties,  as  required  by  law. 

WYOMING  — The  Cheyenne  Police 
Department  decided  last  month  not  to 
apply  for  a $100,000  Federal  grant  to 
hire  three  more  officers.  Officials  cited 
the  requirement  that  the  department 
pick  up  the  officers’  salaries  within 
five  years. 


COLORADO  — Denver  officials  re- 
ported 224  heroin  cases  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1 995 — a 300-percent 
increase  over  the  same  penod  in  1994. 
Officials  say  that  drug  users  have 
switched  from  cocaine  to  heroin. 

Four  cities  and  one  county  received 
Federal  grants  Sept.  12  for  the  hiring 
of  more  police  officers.  Colorado 
Springs  received  the  largest  award  of 
$900,000  to  pay  for  the  hiring  and 
training  of  12  officers.  Other  grants 
were  awarded  to  police  departments  in 
Silverihome,  Lochbuie,  and  Glendale, 
as  well  as  the  Sedgwick  County  Sher- 
iffs Department.  Republicans  in 
Congress  are  seeking  to  scrap  the  po- 
lice-hiring grant  program  in  favor  of 
block  grants  to  the  states  that  would 
have  fewer  Federal  restrictions.  U.S. 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  said  the 
block  grants  would  not  guarantee  the 
hiring  of  any  police  officers. 

The  Denver  Metro  Fugitive  Task 
Force  staged  a three-day  roundup  Sept. 
12  that  targeted  the  city's  50  most 
wanted  fugitives.  The  task  force,  which 
includes  local,  county,  state  and  Fed- 
eral authorities,  printed  the  faces  of  the 
50  most  wanted  in  The  Denver  Post 
and  set  up  a hotline  for  tips  from  the 
public. 

Lakewood  poUce  claim  to  have  found 
four  pounds  of  marijuana  in  the  car  of 
gubernatorial  candidate  Kenneth  Gor- 
man, 49,  who  is  running  on  a mari- 
juana-legalizauon  platform. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Albuquerque  po- 
lice Lieut.  John  Gallegos  was  indicted 
Sept.  20  on  charges  of  commercial 
burglary  and  evidence-tampering.  Gal- 
legos denies  any  wrongdoing. 

OKLAHOMA  — Cadaver-sniffing 
dogs  in  Miami  have  made  three  posi- 
tive hits  on  an  80-acre  trout  farm  where 
Ottawa  County  deputies  are  digging 
for  bodies.  The  farm  once  belonged  to 
Raymond  Frazier,  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  shot  to  death  in  1989  be- 
cause he  knew  of  the  bodies. 


Despite  the  deaths  of  two  men  in  an 
August  helicopter  crash,  officials  in 
Oklahoma  City  say  that  sweeps  over 
marijuana-growing  operations  will 
continue.  A warrant  officer  and  an 
Indiap  Affairs  agent  died  dunng 
"Operation  Deep  Thrust"  in  the  South- 
east part  of  the  state. 

TEXAS  — Fifteen  new  McAllen  po- 
lice officers,  10  of  them  funded  by  the 
Justice  Department’s  police  hiring 
program,  were  sworn  in  Sept.  22.  To 
date,  the  state  of  Texas  has  received 
$75.2  million  in  funds  to  hire  and 
redeploy  1,500  additional  police  offi- 
cers and  sheriffs’  deputies. 


ALASKA — An  Anchorage  man,  Leo 
Pritchard,  was  charged  in  September 
with  forcing  his  way  into  the  home  of 
his  estranged  wife,  Willa,  and  killing 
her.  Pritchard,  33,  had  been  scheduled 
to  go  to  prison  for  beating  her. 

Two  Tlinglit  teenagers.  Adrian 
Guthrie  and  Simon  Roberts,  were 
brought  back  to  court  in  Everett,  Wash, 
for  possible  conventional  sentences  of 
3-to-5  years  in  state  prison  for  robbing 
and  assaulting  a pizza  delivery  man. 
The  youths,  both  18,  had  been  ban- 
ished to  a remote  Alaskan  island  as 
part  of  a tribal  punishment  for  the 
crime.  Judge  James  Allendoerfer  cited 
a lack  of  stable  tribal  supervision  for 
the  change. 

A frustrated  Anchorage  landlord 
trying  to  evict  a drug-dealing  tenant 
last  month  spray-painted  "dope  dealer. 
Apt.  11"  on  the  outer  walls  of  the 
apartment  building.  The  tactic  worked, 
the  tenant  reportedly  left. 

CALIFORNIA  — After  more  than  a 
year  of  court  proceedings,  and  less 
than  four  hours  of  deliberations,  a Los 
Angeles  jury  on  Oct.  3 acquitted  ex- 
football starOJ.  Simpson  in  the  brutal 
murder  of  his  ex-wife  and  one  of  her 
friends  on  June  12, 1994.  The  case  fo- 
cused a harsh  spotlight  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  and  sharply 
divided  the  public  on  such  issues  as 
racial  injustice  and  domestic  violence. 

Legislation  that  would  make  mur- 
der commined  during  a caijacking  a 
crime  punishable  by  death  was  signed 
into  law  Sept.  27  by  Gov.  Pete  Wilson. 
The  law  also  makes  the  retaliatory 
murder  of  a juror  a special  circum- 
stance punishable  by  death. 

Los  Angeles  police  charged  a fourth 
person  Sept.  27  in  the  shooting  death 
of  3-year-old  Stephame  Kuhen.  The 
girl  was  killed  when  the  dnver  of  the 
car  she  was  in  mistakenly  turned  down 
the  wrong  street  onto  a gang  hangout. 
Marcos  Antonio  Luna,  23.  and  Marvm 
Alejandro  Pech,  18,  are  being  held  on 
bail  of  $3.5  million  each.  Luna,  Pech 
and  two  unidentified  16-year-olds  have 
been  charged  wdth  murder  and  five 
counts  of  attempted  murder.  Stepha- 
nie’s 2-year-old  brother,  Joseph,  was 
shot  in  the  foot,  and  the  driver  of  the 
car.  Timothy  Stone,  25,  was  wounded 
in  the  back.  Three  other  passengers 
were  urunjured. 


Gov.  Pete  Wilson  last  month  signed 
into  law  a bill,  effective  in  1996,  that 
will  enable  state  residents  to  buy  pep- 
per spray  for  self-protection  without 
having  to  attend  training  classes  or 
watch  a 30-minute  video. 

Santa  Rosa  investigators  are  look- 
ing for  a woman  last  seen  being  raped 
by  a man  accused  of  drugging  at  least 
six  women,  then  raping  them  while 
videotaping  the  crime.  The  man.  Lon- 
nie Victory,  31,  is  in  custody.  Investi- 
gators fear  the  woman  is  dead. 

Lompoc  has  reached  all  the  way  to 
Moscow  — Idaho,  that  is  — for  a new 
police  chief  William  Brown,  who  was 
chosen  ahead  of  six  other  finalists, 
stepped  down  as  Moscow's  chief  Oct. 
25  to  become  the  new  tc^  cop  in  Lonpoc. 

Joseph  Brann,  director  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department’s  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Oriented  Policing  Services  (COPS) 
and  former  police  chief  of  Hayward, 
was  among  the  participants  Sept.  26  in 
a Sacramento  conference  on  violence 
prevention.  Brann  spoke  on  the  im- 


By  Stephen  Donohue 

Law  enforcement  agencies  spend 
thousands  of  hours  each  year  cracking 
down  on  narcotics,  including  mari- 
juana. cocaine  and  heroin.  Yet  while 
the  drug  war  roars  on  and  continues 
take  huge  quantities  of  illegal  drugs 
off  the  streets,  most  agencies  may  be 
overlooking  one  of  the  biggest  sources 
of  drugs  that  can  be  even  more  danger- 
ous: pharmacies. 

The  diversion  and  abuse  of  pre- 
scription drugs  is  a problem  that  many 
people,  in  both  law  enforcement  and 
the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
fession, are  unaware  of.  and  finding 
ways  to  apprehend  those  who  abuse 
the  system  is  difficult. 

In  Anzona,  prescription  drug  abuse 
is  no  more  of  a problem  than  it  is 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  a priority  for  law  enforcmeni 
agencies  and  the  state  pharmacy  board, 
which  have  devised  systems  of  catch- 
ing those  who  abuse  the  system. 

Nabbing  prescnption  drug  abusers 
is  difficult,  said  Barbara  Zugor,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Treatment  Assess- 
ment Screening  Center  (TASQ,  be- 
cause doctors,  pharmacists  and  even 
the  abusers  themselves  don’t  realize 
they  are  breaking  the  law. 

“It’s  a major  problem,"  Zugor  said. 
"Many  people  that  are  on  prescrip- 
tions don’t  see  themselves,  even  when 
they're  abusing  the  drugs,  as  doing 
anything  illegal  or  anything  pariicu- 
lary  dangerous  because  it's  a prescnp- 
tion," she  told  LEN. 

Prescnption  drug  abusers  typically 
use  four  different  methods  to  obtain 
their  drugs:  calling  in  bogus  presenp- 
tions  to  pharmacies,  forging  presenp- 
tions.  stealing  prescnption  pads  from 
doctors’  offices,  or  “doctor  shopping,” 
obtaining  multiple  prescriptions  from 
several  different  doctors. 

Joyce  Cossick,  a compliance  offi- 
cer with  the  Anzona  State  Pharmacy 
Board,  said  one  reason  drug  diversion 
does  not  receive  enough  attention  in 
both  law  enforcement  and  medicine  is 
because  "it  is  kind  of  viewed  as  a 


plementation  of  community  policing 
and  the  application  of  community 
policing  and  public  health  models  to 
violence  prevention. 

RichanJ  Dudley  Sicvcns.  42,  is  being 
held  m Martinez  on  $10  million  bail  on 
charges  of  setting  four  courthouse  fires 
in  Contra  Costa  County. 

San  Diego-based  prosecutors  have 
been  urged  by  a former  U.S.  Customs 
inspector  to  take  action  against  agents 
he  claimed  worked  with  smugglers  to 
transport  drugs  into  the  United  Stales 
The  statute  of  limitations  was  due  to 
expire  in  early  October. 

IDAHO  — With  the  new  Canyon 
County  Jail  nearly  full  after  only  three 
years,  Shenff  George  Nourse  is  push- 
ing to  renovate  the  county’s  old  jail, 
which  IS  scheduled  for  demolition. 
County  commissioners  said  last  month 
that  it  would  cost  about  S 1 .5  million  to 
renovate  the  old  jail. 

NEVADA  — Washoe  County  Shenff 
Dick  Kirkland's  plan  to  start  charging 


white-collar  crime.  It  doesn’t  get  real 
high  publicity  but  it’s  a problem  and 
it's  frustrating  to  pharmacists.’’ 

In  January  1994,  the  pharmacy  board 
launched  FaxNet,  a program  m which 
pharmacists  call  the  board  when  they 
receive  a suspicious  prescnption.  The 
board  then  faxes  an  alert  to  every 
pharmacy  and  police  department  in  the 
state  with  the  name  and  a desenption 
of  the  bogu.s  prescription. 

FaxNet  received  250  alerts  m the 
first  year  of  the  program  Cossick  said 
45  percent  were  from  people  calling  in 
bogus  prescriptions  to  pharmacies.  35 
percent  were  forged  prescriptions.  16 
percent  came  from  prescription  pad 
thefts,  8 percent  were  doctor  shopper, 
and  12  percent  were  from  other  meth- 
ods, usually  someone  impersonating 
the  person  intended  to  receive  the 
prescription. 

Getting  the  pharmacists  to  notify 
the  f^armacy  board  and  police  is  the 
biggest  challenge,  Cossick  said.  “1 
think  most  pharmacists  get  frustrated 
and  do  not  call  them  in  anymore.  They 
just  take  the  prescnption  and  rip  it  up 
and  don't  fill  it,"  she  told  LEN. 

Det  Steve  Symes,  who  works  almost 
exclusively  on  investigating  presenp- 
bon-dmg  diverters  at  the  Phoenix  Police 
Department’s  Drug  Enforcement  Bu- 
reau, said  he  believes  most  of  the  large 
{riiarmacy  chains  report  bogus  prescrip- 
tions. Some  pharmacists  may  not  re- 
port the  incidents,  he  opined,  because 
they  worry  about  having  to  close  shop 
for  a day  to  testify  in  court  against 
those  arrested. 

Symes  said  his  department  arrests 
200- 3(X)  people  every  year  for  drug 
diversion.  Most  of  the  people  arrested 
are  women  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
35  years  old. 

Zugor,  who  directs  the  counseling 
of  first-time  offenders  at  TASC,  said 
nearly  all  of  the  prescriptions  the  drug 
diverters  seek  are  for  narcotics  like 
Valium,  Dilaudid,  and  Tylenol  with 
codeine.  Many  people  are  intiaily 
prescribed  the  drugs  for  a legitimate 
medical  reason,  but  then  become  hooked. 


Jail  inmates  room  and  board  beginning 
Oct,  I was  approved  last  month  by 
county  cximmis.sK>ncrs.  who  also  agreed 
to  provide  funds  for  more  jailers  and 
overtime  pay. 

Reno  city  officials  said  last  month 
that  10  more  police  officers  could  be 
hired  if  the  Police  Department  cut  its 
overtime  costs  by  $500,000  The  de- 
partment’s overtime  budget  nearly 
doubled  dunng  the  past  fiscal  year, 
from  $1.1  million  to  $2  I million  Acting 
Police  Chief  Jim  Weston  agreed  to 
slay  on  as  police  chief  after  the  City 
Council  agreed  to  work  on  rcorgamr- 
mg  the  Police  Department  and  inten- 
sify efforts  to  fight  gangs  Weston  said 
he  planned  to  promote  Lieut  Ondru 
Berry  to  deputy  chief  In  charge  of 
community  affairs  and  have  him  over- 
see the  department's  gang  unit  Betry, 
who  was  due  back  this  month  from 
studies  at  the  FBI  National  Academy, 
said  the  city  is  at  a major  turning  point 
in  Its  gang  war.  Die  murder  of  a 12- 
year-old  girl  in  August  — one  of  14 
gang-related  shixitings  that  month  — 
outraged  local  residents. 


"One  thing  leads  to  another  and 
they’re  not  only  addicted,  but  they’re 
in  a dangerous  situation  in  that  they  are 
overmcdicaiing  themselves  hut  they 
don’t  really  rcaliee  that  sometimes  a 
combination  of  these  drugs  is  really 
lethal."  Zugor  said 

People  caught  with  bogus  prescrip- 
tions are  charged  with  attempting  or 
obtaining  narcotic  or  dangerous  drugs 
by  fraud,  which  is  a felony  Once  an 
arrest  is  made,  Symes  said,  it  is  usually 
not  difficult  to  get  a conviction 

Although  many  arrests  arc  made 
for  drug  diversion,  Symes  said  a large 
number  of  abusers  don’t  get  caught. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  frauds  to 
catch  is  doctor  shopping,  because  the 
abaser  obtains  small  prcscnptions  from 
several  different  doctors  and  may  fill 
the  prescriptions  at  just  as  many  phar- 
macies. 

Once  a doctor  shopper  is  arrested, 
prosecution  may  be  difficult . “It’s  hard 
to  gel  those  cases  prosecuted  because 
you  have  to  go  to  so  many  doctors 
before  the  county  attorney  will  accept 
the  case."  Symes  said. 

In  Maricopa  County,  many  firsi- 
time  offenders  arc  sent  to  TASC  for  a 
deferred  prosecution  program,  where 
they  receive  counseling  and  sometimes 
a reduced  quantity  of  the  drug  they 
crave.  “If  we  get  someone  in  the  pro- 
gram that's  really  addicted  to  presen p- 
lions,  we  try  to  work  with  the  physi- 
cian so  that  they  can  be  weaned  off 
these  prescriptions,  because  we  know 
that  you  can't  immediately  withdraw 
them  off  the  drug,  Zugor  said 

TASC  also  works  closely  with  the 
Mancopa  County  Presciption  Dnig 
Committee,  which  last  year  published 
a pamphlet  on  prescription  drug  abuse 
with  advice  for  health  care  workers  It 
urged  doctors  to  remind  patients  that 
they  are  legally  responsible  for  the 
patients'  behavior  and  to  safeguard 
prescnption  pads  to  prevent  theft  Phar- 
macists were  toldto  ask  for  identifica- 
tion from  people  picking  up  presenp- 
tions  and  to  report  suspicious  prescrip- 
tions immediately  to  police 
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People  & Places 


Cooking  up 
a dream 


Atlanta  Police  Chief  Beverly  Harvard  (c.)  and  Fulton  County,  Ga., 
SherilT  Jacquelyn  Barrett  (r.)  get  a lesson  in  chicken  cooking  from 
Alex  Ojezua,  a Churchs  Chicken  franchisee,  as  part  of  Churchs' 
third  amiual  ’’  Day  of  Dream " fundraiser  on  Sept.  20.  The  nationwide 
event  raised  more  than  $100,000  to  benefit  Habitat  for  Humanity. 


Down, 
not  out 

Indianapolis  Mayor  Stephen  Gold- 
smith last  month  tapped  a 24-year 
veteran  of  the  city's  Police  Depart- 
ment to  succeed  Police  Chief  James 
Toler,  who  resigned  his  post  Sept.  1 
but.  in  an  unusual  move,  is  not  leaving 
the  department- 

Tolcr,  53.  stepped  down  saying  “he 
had  accomplished  the  thing  he  wanted 
to  accomplish  and  wanted  to  try  some- 
thing different,"  according  to  a police 
spokesman.  Lieut.  Michael  Spears. 
Toler,  a 32-year  veteran  of  the  967- 
officer  agency  who  became  the  city’s 
first  black  police  chief  in  January  1992, 
reverted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  charge 
of  police  operations  in  the  IPD's 
downtown  district,  Spears  said. 

In  announcing  the  selection  of 
Assistant  Chief  Don  Christ  to  succeed 
Toler,  Goldsmith  praised  the  former 
chief,  .saying  he  had  led  the  Police 
Department  "through  a challenging 
transition  to  community  policing,  and 
achieved  great  success."  The  Mayor 
said  that  under  Toler's  leadership,  citi- 
zen approval  of  the  IPD  had  risen  from 
53  percent  to  1991  to  71  percent  this 
year. 

Toler  also  showed  "firm  resolve 
and  admirable  restraint"  in  handling  a 
“potentially  explosive  situation"  during 
u civil  disturbance  earlier  this  year. 
Goldsmith  said,  He  referred  to  a tense 
incident  in  July  in  which  an  angry 
crowd  pelted  police  with  rocks  and 
bottles  after  a drug  suspect  claimed  he 
had  been  mistreated  by  police. 

Goldsmith  said  Toler’s  new  role  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  city’s  plan  to 
revitalize  downtown,  where  crime  has 
dropped  27  percent.  Although  safety  is 
still  a concern  to  residents,  “1  think  the 
lact  that  the  former  Chief  of  Police 
will  be  personally  overseeing  down- 
town safety  will  give  people  a lot  of 
confidence,"  the  Mayor  added. 

Christ,  whom  Toler  handpicked  as 
his  succe.ssor,  is  a 47 -year-old  Indian- 
apolis native  who  joined  the  depart- 
ment in  197 1 . He  has  served  as  super- 
visor of  the  Metro  Drug  Task  Force 
and  deputy  chief  of  the  IPD’s  South 
District.  Most  recently.  Christ  served 
its  assistant  chief,  where  his  responsi- 
bilities included  supervision  of  inves- 
tigations. coordination  of  district  op- 


erations and  as  an  aide  to  Toler. 

"Don  Christ  is  a strong  leader  with 
a reputation  for  fairness,"  Goldsmith 
said.  “He  balances  tough  law  enforce- 
ment with  an  understanding  of  the 
need  to  work  with  neighborhoods.  He 
will  do  an  outstanding  job  as  Indian- 
apolis continues  to  implement  com- 
munity policing." 

Deputy  Chief  Robert  Allen,  a 34- 
ycar  IPD  veteran,  was  promoted  to 
a.ssistant  chief  by  Christ. 

Their  day 
in  court 

I.aujTnce  Powell  and  Stacey  Koon, 
two  former  Los  Angeles  police  offi- 
cers who  were  convicted  of  civil  rights 
charges  stemming  from  the  1991  beat- 
ing of  black  motorist  Rodney  King, 
will  have  their  day  in  court  once  again, 
after  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  hear 
their  challenge  to  Federal  sentencing 
guidelines. 

A successful  appeal  by  Powell  and 
Koun  could  result  in  more  latitude  in 
sentencing  for  Federal  judges,  who 
have  criticized  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines as  too  rigid  and  severe. 

Koon  and  Powell  are  trying  to  re- 
verse a lower  court  ruling  that  said 
their  30-month  prison  sentences  for 
violating  King's  civil  rights  was  too 
short.  The  High  Court,  gearing  up  for 
its  fall  agenda,  said  Sept.  27  that  it  will 
hear  the  case  in  January. 

The  pair  were  among  four  officers 
acquitted  in  1992  on  state  charges 
stemming  from  the  infamous  vide- 
otaped beating  incident.  The  acquit- 
tals sparked  widespread  civil  unrest  in 
Los  Angeles  in  which  over  50  people 
were  killed. 

After  Koon  and  Powell  were  con- 
victed of  Federal  charges  in  1 993,  U.S. 
District  Judge  John  Davies  imposed 
sentences  shorter  than  the  70-  to  87- 
month  terms  called  for  by  the  guide- 
lines. He  said  the  shorter  sentences 
were  fair  because  the  officers  had  lost 
their  jobs  and  pensions  and  were  un- 
likely to  repeat  their  crimes.  An  ap>- 
peals  court  later  ruled  that  Davies  had 
had  insufficient  cause  for  deviating 
from  the  guidelines. 

Koon  and  Powell,  who  were  re- 
cently transferred  to  an  Orange  County, 
Calif.,  halfway  house,  could  be  re- 
turned to  prison  if  the  Supreme  Court 


rules  against  them. 

"Judges  feel  like  robots  because  of 
the  guidelines,"  said  Theodore  Olson, 
a former  Justice  Department  official  in 
the  Reagan  Administration  who  is 
representing  Koon.  “They’re  not  al- 
lowed to  do  what  they’re  supposed  to 
do  as  judges.” 

William  Johnson,  general  counsel 
of  the  1 85,000-member  National  As- 
sociation of  Police  Orgaruzadons,  which 
has  filed  an  amicus  brief  in  support  of 
the  officers,  hailed  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision.  “At  a time  when  the  nation’s 
law  enforcement  is  under  siege,  the 
Court’s  decision  to  hear  the  Koon  and 
Powell  cases  sends  a strong  signal  that 
cops  are  entitled  to  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  we  all  share.” 

KC  chiefs 
agenda 

Often  overshadowed  by  its  larger 
sister  city  to  the  east,  Kansas  City. 
Kan.,  is  grappling  with  many  of  the 
same  crime  problems  but  the  similari- 
ties end  there,  said  newly  sworn  Police 
Chief  James  Swafford. 

In  a recent  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Swafford  said 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  “about  three 
times  the  area,  three  times  the  number 
of  personnel  and  their  per-capita  index 
is  virtually  the  same  in  most  catego- 
ries." 

Swafford,  a 26-year  veteran  who 
was  sworn  in  as  chief  Aug.  29,  said 
cutting  the  per-capita  crime  rale  will 
be  among  his  [ximary  tasks.  A more 
immediate  goal  toward  that  end.  he 
said,  is  to  increase  manpower  and  acquire 
much-needed  equipment  that  will  enable 
the  371 -officer  department  to  fight 
crime  more  effectively. 

Swafford,  50,  said  that  while  the 
number  of  officers  has  i ncreased  stead- 
ily in  the  past  decade,  acquisitions  of 


modem,  crime-fighting  equipment  have 
not  kept  pace.  "We've  added  60  or  70 
people  through  one  Federal  grant  or 
another  since  1985,"  he  said.  "The 
problem  is  that  none  of  those  grants 
come  with  equipment,” 

High  on  Swafford’s  wish  list  is  the 
purchase  of  new  patrol  vehicles,  but  he 
says  the  city  can  ill-afford  to  buy  them 
or  othCT  equipment  the  department  needs. 
The  Police  Department  recently  formed 
a committee  to  investigate  possible 
sources  of  private-sector  funding  that 
would  allow  the  department  to  get  new 
radios,  pagers,  cellular  phones  and 
vehicles.  "That  would  be  a tremen- 
dous benefit  for  us,"  Swafford  said. 

Adding  to  the  drain  on  resources  is 
an  “inordinate”  number  of  homicides 
plaguing  the  city  this  year.  As  of  Oct. 
16, 53  homicides  had  been  reported  to 
police,  compared  to  59  for  all  of  last 
year.  Swafford  said  the  city’s  overall 
crime  picture  is  mixed,  with  some 
categories,  such  as  sexual  assault,  down 
by  as  much  as  10  percent. 

Swafford  said  he  could  not  explain 
the  surge  in  homicides.  “They  don’t 
appear  to  have  been  the  kind  that  you 
could  have  proactively  prevented,"  he 
said.  “They’re  not  just  in  a concen- 
trated area,  and  there  are  very  few 
patterns.  Thirty-five  of  them  were  very 
spontaneous,  ranging  from  cases  of 
’disrespect’  to  altercations.  Because 
there  are  so  many  weapons  available 
out  there,  and  among  a certain  ele- 


ment, there’s  so  little  regard  for  life, 
they  quickly  resort  to  that  gun.” 

The  two  Kansas  City  police  depart- 
ments — along  with  60  other  smaller 
jurisdictions  in  the  area  — currently 
work  together  in  joint  "metro  squads” 
to  “address  major  crimes,  especially 
homicides,”  said  Swafford.  A grant 
proposal  was  recently  presented  to 
Federal  officials  that  could  result  in 
the  nation’s  first  "bi-state  commu- 
nity-policing initiative,”  he  added. 

"If  that  grant  is  funded,  the  two 
departments  will  be  doing  community 
policing  in  concert  with  one  another.  It 
will  be  unique  to  the  United  States.  No 
one  else  has  tried  to  do  it  with  two 
different  state  jurisdictions.  We  see 
that  as  bolstering  our  community-po- 
licing initiative,"  the  Chief  said. 

“We  consider  ourselves  a very 
contemporary,  progressive-thinking 
department,”  added  Swafford,  noting 
that  his  is  one  of  only  two  nationally 
accredited  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  area,  the  other  being  the 
Grandview,  Mo..  Police  Department. 
“That  in  itself  necessitates  that  we  set 
and  reach  a certain  level  of  standards 
and  performance." 

Swafford,  who  has  a master’s  de- 
gree in  management  science,  had  saved 
as  interim  chief  since  March,  succeeding 
Tom  Dailey,  who  retired  afta  six  years 
at  the  agency’s  helm.  Swafford  had 
previously  been  a major  in  charge  of 
bureau  operations. 
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The  voters  will  have  their  say. 


Referendum  to  gauge  Newark  PD  record 


Voters  in  Newark,  N.J.,  will  have  a 
chance  to  evaluate  the  performance  of 
their  Police  Department  when  they 
vote  on  a nonbinding  referendum  in 
next  month’s  elections. 

The  referendum,  designed  by  the 
City  Council,  has  created  a rifl  be- 
tween the  council  and  Mayor  Sharpe 
James  and  Police  Director  William 
Celester,  who  question  the  motives  of 
council  members. 

Voters  will  be  asked  the  yes-or-no 
question:  “Do  you  believe  that  such 
policing  services  as  response  time, 
community  patrolling,  visiblity.  safer 
streets,  drug  enforcement  and  anti-car 
theft  are  being  adequately  administered^ 
provided  by  the  Newark  Police  De- 
partment?” 

Since  most  people,  including  some 
council  members,  believe  voters  will 
answer  overwhelmingly  “no.”  some 
view  the  referendum  as  a waste  of  time 
and  money  that  throws  city  politics  in 
the  face  of  the  1,290-member  Police 
Department. 


“I  think  it’s  totally  unfair  and  to- 
tally unwarranted,"  Celester  told  LEN. 
“It’s  a move  in  the  wrong  direction 
when  we’re  trying  to  get  close  to  the 
people.  I think  a tactic  like  this  is 
divisive,  but  [council  members)  are 
the  powers  that  be.” 

Council  members  say  the  referen- 
dum isn't  intended  to  embarass  the 
Police  Department,  but  may  send  a 
message  to  the  James  Administration 
and  to  police  that  they  have  become 
caught  up  in  issues  like  police  staffing 
and  budgets  while  overlooking  the  needs 
of  the  community. 

“There  are  a lot  of  techrucal  things, 
to  be  very  frank,  that  the  police  person- 
nel are  concerned  with,  but  they  have 
limited  impact  with  regard  to  what  the 
community  is  concerned  with,"  Coun- 
cilman Donald  Tucker  told  The  New 
York  Times.  “What  the  community 
deals  with  is,  when  they  call  a cop, 
does  he  come?’’ 

All  eight  members  of  the  council 
voted  for  the  referendum,  but  some 


Cable  TV  crews  tune 
in  to  crime-fighting 


As  part  of  the  latest  trend  in  fight- 
ing property  crime  without  increasing 
police  budgets,  cable  television  work- 
ers in  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  are  re- 
porting crimes  and  emergencies  that 
they  witness  on  the  streets  to  police. 

As  part  of  the  “Eyes  & Ears" 
program,  30  Cablevision  technicians, 
about  25  of  whom  are  on  the  road  at  a 
time,  were  trained  in  September  to 
spot  foul  play,  assist  children  and  de- 
liver emergency  first  aid.  The  techni- 
cians are  told  to  use  the  radios  in  their 
service  vehicles  to  call  sheriff's  depu- 
ties or  medical  personnel. 

“If  they  see  someone  in  the  next 
backyard  doing  something  suspicious, 
we  don't  want  them  to  say,  ‘It’s  not  my 
problem,”  Sheriffs  Department  spokes- 
man Darryl  DeBow  told  The  Washing- 
ton Post.  “They’re  going  to  slop 
whatever  they're  doing  and  call  us.” 

Officials  hope  the  program  will 
help  a short-handed  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment that  has  added  few  patrol  depu- 
ties in  recent  years  while  the  county 
population  has  grown  rapidly.  The 
Cablevision  vehicles  will  supplement 
a daytime  sheriffs  patrol  force  that 
ranges  from  five  to  a dozen  cars  on  the 
road  at  a time. 

“We’re  not  all  over  the  place,  but 
they  are,”  said  Sgt.  Edward  Pifer,  who 
heads  crime  prevention  programs  for 
the  Sheriffs  Department. 

Eyes  & Ears  is  similar  to  two  pro- 
grams launched  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try in  recent  months.  As  part  of  Opera- 
tion Waste  Watch,  sanitation  workers 
in  northeastern  Mississippi  were  trained 
to  notice  suspicious  activity  on  their 
roulesand  notify  police  [LEN,  Oct.  15, 
1995).  In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  mail  carri- 
ers were  given  cellular  telephones  to 
report  crimes  and  emergencies  they 
witness  while  on  the  streets  [LEN, 
Sept.  15.  1995) 

The  Loudoun  County  program  is 
umque  however,  in  that  the  cable  tech- 
nicians are  permitted  to  administer 
first-aid  in  life-threatening  situations, 
while  workers  in  the  other  programs 
are  told  to  call  police  and  to  not  take 
any  action. 

DeBow  said  the  technicians  have 


been  told  not  to  place  children  seeking 
help  in  their  vehicles  or  to  intervene  in 
potentially  dangerous  situations. 
“We've  told  them  not  to  go  tackle  the 
suspect,”  he  said. 

Cablevision  executives  proposed 
the  program  to  county  officials  last 
year  as  a way  to  get  involved  in  public 
safety  issues. 

“We  have  noticed  [property  crimes) 
are  occurring  in  Loudoun  County  that 
have  not  occurred  in  the  past,”  said 
Max  Kipfer,  Cablevision’s  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  “We’re  out 
there  anyway.  It's  a small  sacrifice  to 
help  somebody  out  there  who  needs 
that  help,"  he  told  The  Post. 

While  there  is  a chance  that  Ca- 
blevision could  run  into  liability  prob- 
lems from  technicians  delivering  first 
aid  or  confronting  burglars.  Kipfer  said 
he  is  not  worried.  “We’re  willing  to 
take  a chance  because  we  feel  any 
good  citizen  would  do  that.” 

While  most  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
program,  some  worry  that  county  offi- 
cials may  use  the  program  as  an  excuse 
not  to  hire  more  deputies  to  put  on  the 
streets. 

"It’s  no  substitute  for  getting  more 
patrol  deputies  out  there,”  said  Stephen 
O.  Simpson,  a former  sheriffs  depart- 
ment piairol  sergeant  who  is  challeng- 
ing Sheriff  John  R.  Isom  in  the  Nov.  7 
election.  "An  officer  will  still  have  to 
respond  to  all  these  calls,  and  the  more 
eyes  and  ears  you  have,  the  more  offi- 
cers you’ll  need." 

Isom  said  his  only  concern  with  the 
program  is  that  the  Cablevision  em- 
ployees will  be  discouraged  because 
they  won't  see  much  crime.  *Tm  afraid 
they’ll  lose  interest  if  they  don’t  see 
anything  much,  which  is  what  I expect 
will  happen,”  he  said. 

Other  officers  said  they  fear  that 
police  dispatchers  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  calls  from  technicians  reporting 
people  who  would  not  appear  suspi- 
cious to  trained  deputies. 

That  won’t  be  a problem,  DeBow 
said,  even  if  it  does  happen.  “I’d  rather 
get  lOcalis  and  stoponecrime  than  not 
hear  about  it  at  all,"  he  said. 


said  they  did  so  only  because  they  did 
not  want  to  be  perceived  as  being 
opposed  to  lemng  people  voice  their 
opinions. 

"Everybody  is  going  to  say  the 
Police  Department  stinks,  everybody 
is  going  to  say  the  service  is  bad.”  said 
Councilman  Anthony  Carrino.  “We 
don’t  have  to  wait  for  a referendum  to 
know  what  is  wrong.  We  probably 
have  the  hi^iest  crime  rate  in  the  country 
The  Police  Department  is  bad,  and  the 
crime  situation  is  getting  worse  every 
day,"  he  told  The  Times. 

Celester  said  that  since  he  was 
appointed  Police  Director  by  James  in 
1991,  the  Police  Department  has  im- 
proved. and  he  said  he  has  proof  to 
back  up  his  claim.  The  city's  car-theft 
rate,  while  still  high,  dropped  from 
1 1,028  incidents  in  1993  to  9,464  last 
year.  Overall,  the  number  of  major 
crimes  in  the  city  dropped  from  38,698 
in  1993  to  37,720  last  year. 

Celester  said  the  referendum  is  unfair 
because  he  believes  voters  would  re- 
spond negatively  to  similar  plebiscites 
on  any  city  depiartment,  including  the 


City  Council.  “I  don’t  think  whatever 
result  comes  out  will  be  against  me  or 
this  depanment  because  I think  they 
would  get  u from  any  agency  such  as 
the  Police  Department  or  the  sanita- 
tion agency  or  any  agency  that  gives 
service  to  the  republic.” 

“I  would  be  quite  sure  if  the  same 
referendum  was  given  for  the  City 
Council  they'd  fail  too.  So  ifa  referen- 
dum was  put  out  ’Is  the  City  Council 
doing  their  job,  are  you  satisfied  with 
them,’  and  it  came  out  no,  do  we  fire 
the  whole  City  Council?” 

Since  the  referendum  is  nonbinding. 
Celester  said  he  would  hope  that  the 
results  would  not  be  a green  light  for  a 
council  attempt  to  dismiss  him 
In  the  four  years  since  he  was  ap- 
pointed director,  Celester  said  he  ha.s 
met  his  goals  of  reorganizing  the  de- 
partment, implementing  a community 
policing  program  and  forming  a gang 
unit  and  a vice  unit. 

Celester’s  most  notable  achieve- 
ment has  been  the  formation  of  the 
Tactical  Auto  Recovery  Group  En- 
forcement Team  that  he  said  has  drawn 


observers  from  police  depanments  as 
far  away  as  Japan  to  study  Newark's 
successful  crackdown  on  car  thieves. 

The  director  blamed  problems  with 
rcspon.se  time  on  short-handed  pi^licc 
staffing  “This  department  used  to 
have  1.600  police  officers  at  a time 
when  crime  was  low,  and  now  that 
crime  is  high  we  only  have  1,200  piv 
lice  officers  and  crime  has  tnpled  since 
then,”  Celester  said. 

Celester  said  that  he  will  not  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  council  from  placing 
the  referendum  on  the  November 
ballot  ’Tm  not  trying  to  stop  it  1 think 
that  my  place  is  to  run  a police  depan- 
nient.  The  City  Council.  1 think.  diKs 
what  It  wants  to  do,  I ju.st  don't  think 
it’s  my  place  to  interfere  with  them 
They’re  doing  what  they  think  they 
should  do  and  I’ll  ju.st  continue  to  run 
the  Police  Depanment."  Celester  said 

Mayor  James  has  hinted  that  he 
may  try  to  bliKk  the  referendum  in 
coun.  but  the  Essex  County  Clerk’s 
office  says  there  are  no  priKodunil 
probleiTus  and  the  question  will  be  on 
the  ballot 


Corruption  scandal  surfaces 
in  Atlanta — with  inside  help 


Drug-related  police  corruption  reared 
its  ugly  head  in  Atlanta  last  month, 
where  six  officers  were  arrested  on 
charges  ranging  from  shaking  down 
drug  dealers  to  extorting  money  from 
citizens  in  exchange  for  police  protec- 
tion. 

The  arrests  capped  nearly  two  years 
of  investigation  by  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  the  FBI.  which  set 
up  an  undercover  operation  in  June 
during  which  some  of  the  officers  were 
videotaped  stuffing  money  seized  from 
a suspected  drug  operation  into  their 
uniform  pockets. 

The  case  comes  as  police  agencies 
nationwide  are  trying  to  weather  an 
atmosphere  of  increasing  public  dis- 
trust and  criticism,  fueled  in  part  by 
major  police  corruption  scandals  in 
New  Orleans,  Washington,  New  York, 
and  most  recently,  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  the  negative  fallout  fixim  the 
O.J.  Simpson  murder  trial  in  Los 
Angeles. 

“At  a time  when  law  enforcement 
is  coming  under  increasing  scrutiny, 
this  is  an  important  case,”  said  Kent 
B-  Alexander,  the  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  who 
announced  the  arrests  Sept.  6.  “It  is 
particularly  important  now  with  the 
Olympics  less  than  a year  away  that 
the  Atlanta  Police  Department  — and 
all  of  law  enforcement  in  Atlanta  — 
make  sure  that  our  houses  are  not  just 
clean  but  spotless  “ 

Those  arrested  were;  Sgt,  Dale 
Hendnx,  39,  and  officers  Edgar  Allen, 
32;  Ronald  B.  Grimes  Jr,  35;  Willie  D. 
Jackson,  41;  William  A,  Vaughn  Jr.. 
27.  and  Michael  D.  Williams.  29  All 
but  Williams  were  assigned  to  the  Police 
Department’s  Zone  3,  a high-enme 
area  near  doNvmown  Atlanta. 

Vaughn  and  Grimes  are  accused  of 
searching  the  home  of  a Vietnamese 
man  and  stealing  over  $7,000  after 
telling  him  it  was  illegal  to  possess 
more  than  $5,000  in  cash.  The  pair 
allegedly  gave  nearly  $2,000  to  an  FBI 
undercover  agent  for  tipping  them  off 
about  the  large  stash  of  cash  in  the 


Officials  take 
solace  in 
knowing  that 
police  officers 
spoke  out 
to  get  the 
investigation 
moving. 


man's  house.  Grimes  is  also  accused 
of  accepting  $ 1 ,000  a week  since  Apn  I 
to  protect  a drug  nng. 

Allen  is  charged  with  accepting 
cash  on  two  occasions  in  exchange  for 
pixnecting  a ctx:aine-trafficking  nng 
Williams  also  is  charged  with  accept- 
ing protection  money  from  an  under- 
cover agent  and  providing  the  agent 
with  a gun 

Jackson  and  other  officers  seized 
over  $2,500  from  a hotel  room  that  was 
believed  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
fugitive,  but  only  turned  in  abcHii  $1,045. 
Hendrix  allegedly  used  his  supervi- 
sory position  to  send  on-duty  officers 
to  patrol  two  apartment  complexes, 
charging  us  manager  $800  a month  in 
cash  for  the  service. 

This  case  comes  two  years  after 
mne  officers  from  Fulton  County  law 
enforcement  agencies,  including  two 
Atlanta  police  officers,  were  convicted 
of  robbery,  burglary  and  the  murder  of 
a rughlclub  owner.  Authc«nucs  stres.sed. 
however,  that  the  current  case  began 
when  other  Atlanta  police  officers, 
angered  that  their  reputations  would 
be  sullied  by  corrupt  colleagues,  came 
forward  to  iruuate  the  investigation 

“I  look  at  it  two  ways."  Police 
Chief  Beverly  Harvard  said  at  a news 
conference  announcing  the  arrests 
“One.  it  is  really  sad  anytime  that  you 


have  police  officers  accu.scdolacn mo. 
but  1 think  the  higger  story  is  that  we  do 
have  a number  of  officers  who  fell  so 
compelled  and  moved  by  whut  they 
were  hearing  going  on  that  they  came 
forward  and  spoke  out," 

"While  we  take  some  solace  in  the 
fuel  that  we  believe  we  have  luoicd  out 
coiTupiian  among  some  police  offi- 
cers, let  (here  be  no  mistake  this  is  a 
sad  day  for  Atlanta,”  said  Mayor  Bill 
Campbell.  “I  am  proud,  however,  of 
Chief  Harvard  and  our  police  officers 
who  bniughi  the  inv»tigalion  ftirward  " 
Fulton  County  District  Attorney 
Lewis  R.  Slaton  said  (he  case  would 
never  have  broken  without  the  help  of 
the  FBI  because  the  jurisdiction  did 
not  have  the  financial  resources  to  set 
up  the  undercover  operation.  The  vide 
otapod  sting  involved  undercover  agenis 
posing  as  out-of-town  drug  dealers 
trying  to  set  up  an  operations  in  At- 
lanta. Investigators  also  set  up  phony 
drug  houses  m which  wads  of  cash 
were  left  lying  around 

Alexander,  the  Federal  prosccut<ir, 
said  his  office  would  probably  seek 
indictments  based  on  violations  of  the 
Hobbs  Act.  which  makes  it  illegal  for 
police  to  use  iheir  positions  to  commu 
extortion  or  other  illegal  acts  If  con 
victed,  the  officers  face  up  to  20  years 
in  pnsun  on  each  count 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 
Law  Enforcement  News 
is  available  or  'irnited 
basis  for  bulk  distribution 
to  professional  confer- 
ences, workshops  and 
meetings.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  how  you  can 
improve  the  reading  diet 
of  your  colleagues,  call 
the  Circulation  Depart- 
ment at  (212)  237-8442. 
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Making  a Federal  case  out  of  it. 


FBI  to  probe  shooting  by  'problem'  cop 


Los  Angeles  city  officials  say  the 
FBI  acted  with  unprecedented  speed 
recently  in  opening  an  investigation 
into  the  fatal  police  shooting  of  a 14- 
year-old  alleged  gang  member,  whose 
death  on  July  29  led  to  two  nights  of 
clashes  between  youths  and  police. 

“I  don't  recall  an  incident  like  this 
w4)ere  the  FBI  has  been  involved  within 
a week's  lime."  said  City  Councilman 
Mark  Ridley-Thomas. 

Officer  Michael  Falvo  shot  Anto- 
nio Gutierrez  after  the  youth  allegedly 
pointed  a gun  at  him.  Neighbors  main- 
tained Gutienez  was  unarmed  and  was 
holding  a flashlight  when  he  was  shot 
four  times,  at  least  once  in  the  back, 
according  to  an  autopsy  report.  Angry 
neighborhood  youths  tos.sed  bottles  and 
rocks  at  officers  in  riot  gear  for  two 
mghis  following  the  shooting. 

The  incident  began  when  several 
officers,  including  Falvo,  responded 
to  a call  about  armed  gang  members 
loitering  in  the  city's  Lincoln  Heights 


section.  Police  said  they  found  a loaded 
semiautomatic  stashed  behind  a wall 
close  to  Gutierrez's  body,  but  were 
unable  to  lift  identifiable  prints  from 
the  weapon.  They  said  a flashlight  was 
found  in  the  boy's  pocket. 

Falvo  was  one  of  44  “problem" 
police  officers  with  a history  of  mis- 
conduct who  were  singled  out  by  the 
Christopher  Commission  that  exam- 
ined alleged  police  abuses  and  recom- 
mended wide-reaching  reforms  after 
the  1991  Rodney  King  beating  inci- 
dent. The  39- year-old  officer  had  been 
suspended  twice  for  kicking  and  beat- 
ing suspects  and  once  was  nearly  fired 
for  making  inflammatory  gestures 
toward  citizens  angered  at  a police 
shooting. 

Police  officials  said  the  locations 
of  Gutierrez’s  bullet  wounds  were  in- 
conclusive. “Simply  because  there  was 
a back  shot  does  not  mean  we  did 
something  wrong,"  said  Police  Chief 
Willie  Williams,  adding  that  the  youth's 


wounds  were  “consistent  with  having 
a gun  in  your  hand  and  having  basi- 
cally begun  to  turn." 

The  tense  situation  prompted  quick 
action  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
to  contain  further  violence.  Within  36 
hours  of  the  shoodng,  two  Justice  De- 
partment officials  met  with  the  com- 
munity to  discuss  the  killing.  The  FBI 
announced  a few  days  later  that  it 
would  launch  an  investigation  — an 
action  which  observers  said  was  an 
effort  to  keep  simmering  tempers  from 
boiling  over. 

Antonio  Rodriguez,  an  attorney  for 
Gutierrez's  family,  which  has  filed  a 
wrongful-death  lawsuit  against  the  city, 
commended  Federal  intervention  in 
the  case,  citing  the  Police  Department's 
“dismal"  record  of  investigating  po- 
lice-involved killings.  Some  believe 
that  record  may  further  deteriorate  in 
the  wake  of  District  Attorrtey,  Gil 
Garcetti’s  announcement  Aug.  4 that 
drastic  budget  cuts  will  force  him  to 


Accreditation  boasts  2 three-time 
winners,  plus  18  newly  certified 


Eighteen  new  members  recently 
joined  the  club  of  nationally  accred- 
ited law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
1 2 others  were  reaccredited  by  the 
Commis.sion  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 

The  Tampa,  Ra..  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Staunton,  Va.,  Police 
Department  were  the  first  agencies 
ever  to  achieve  accredited  status  for 
the  third  time,  said  CALEA  associ- 
ate director  Margaret  Levine. 

In  addition,  the  Southwe.st  Cen- 
tral Dispatch  of  Palos  Heights,  III., 
became  the  nation's  first  communi- 
cation center  to  be  certified  by 
CALEA,  which  initiated  the  pro- 
gram last  year  as  a stepping  stone 
toward  full  agency  accreditation  and 
to  allow  agencies  that  (irovide  sup- 
port services  to  law  enforcement  to 
demonstrate  their  commitment  to 


professional  excellence. 

To  become  certified,  agencies  must 
comply  with  a subset  of  accreditation 
standards  related  specifically  to  the 
function  to  be  certified  and  to  general 
operations  and  management.  CALEA 
offers  certification  in  communications, 
training,  internal  affairs  and  court 
security. 

The  newly  accredited  agencies, 
which  were  certified  at  a CALEA 
meeting  held  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  in  July, 
brought  to  368  the  total  number  of 
agencies  accredited  by  the  commis- 
sion since  1985. 

Accredited  agencies  included 
campus  police  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  at  Birmingham 
and  the  University  of  Arkansas,  police 
departments  in  Granby.  Corm.;  Fort 
Meade,  Ra.;  Jacksonville  Beach,  Ra.; 
Peny,  Ga.;  Roswell,  Ga.;  Lincolnwood, 


HI.;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Farmington, 
N.M.;  Albemarle,  N.C.;  Marion, 
Ohio;  Irmo,  S.C.;  Sumter,  S.C., 
sheriffs'  agencies  in  Marion  County, 
Ra.,  Seminole  County.  Ra..  -and 
Sullivan  County.  Term.,  and  the  Fulton 
County,  Ga.,  Marshals’  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  departments  in 
Tan^  Ra.,  and  Staunton,  Va.,  police 
departments  in  North  Lauderdale, 
Fla.;  Howard  County,  Md.; 
Grandview,  Mo.;  Downers  Grove, 
III.;  Centerville,  Ohio;  Hamilton, 
Ohio;  Streetsboro,  Ohio;  Rapid  City, 
S.D.;  Hurst,  Texas,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Richmond  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Virginia  were  reaccredited. 

The  commission's  next  meeting 
is  set  for  Nov.  15-18  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  where  hearings  on  the  ac- 
creditation or  reaccreditation  of  24 
agencies  will  be  held. 


Hartford  closes  a loophole 
to  prevent  felons  as  cops 


Continued  from  Page  1 
City  of  Hartford." 

Umon  president  Dennis  O’Brien,  a 
25-ycar  police  vetatin,  said  the  changes 
made  in  July  constituted  a lowering  of 
standards  that  would  severely  harm 
the  department's  efforts  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  force.  O'Brien  noted 
that  police  hiring  guidelines  approved 
by  the  Legislature  and  adopted  by  the 
state  Municipal  Training  Council  make 
no  distinction  between  felonies  and 
crious"  felonies.  “There  is  no  such 
Jefinition  — a felony  is  a felony." 
O’Brien  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Last  year,  seven  Hartford  police 
officers,  two  officers  from  the  nearby 
New  Britain  Police  Department  and  a 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

A profile  of 

the  first  Canadian  cop 
to  earn  a Ph.D.,  and 
the  cutting-edge  work 
he's  engaged  in. 


Connecticut  State  Police  officer  were 
arrested  after  a one-man  grand  Jury 
headed  by  Superior  Court  Judge  Arthur 
L.  Spada  found  that  they  protected  and 
shook  down  drug  dealers,  gambled, 
stole  drugs  and  money,  accepted  gifts 
and  filed  false  overtime  reports. 

A Sept.  1 1 hearing  on  the  union’s 
request  for  the  injunction  was  post- 
poned. but  O’Brien  told  LEN  this  month 
that  the  court  action  is  “still  pend- 
ing." The  union  has  asked  the  state’s 
attorney  of  the  Hanford-New  Britain 
Judicial  District  and  the  Connecitcul 
attorney  general's  office  to  review  the 
revisions  “to  ensure  the  public  that  the 
officers  hired  will  be  the  best  and  the 
brightest."  he  said. 

A Hartford  PD  spokesman,  Lieut. 
Carl  Henderson,  told  LEN  that  the 
department  issued  the  revisions  to  “tie 
up  loose  ends"  in  the  guidelines.  He 
added  that  no  recruits  had  been  hired 
under  the  previous,  seemingly  more 
lenient  policies.  “We’re  certainly  not 
accepting  anyone  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a crime."  he  said. 


Henderson  said  Ooughwell  is  trying 
to  hire  officers  that  reflect  the  ethnic 
diversity  of  Hartford,  whose  residents 
are  approximately  one-third  while,  one- 
third  black  and  one-third  Hispanic. 
Currently,  the  agency  has  446  officers, 
including  68  black  males,  13  black 
females,  64  Hispanic  males  and  nine 
Hispanic  females.  Previously, 
Croughwel!  rcinstituted  psychologi- 
cal testing  for  recruits  — a program  that 
was  scrapped  several  years  ago  in  the 
face  of  budget  cuts. 

The  department,  which  has  an  au- 
thorized strength  of  515  officers,  plans 
to  hire  up  to  69  officers  over  the  next 
several  months,  said  Henderson.  ‘The 
Chief  is  certainly  interested  in  getting 
the  department  to  reflect  its  constiuency. 
We  can’t  do  it  by  ourselves,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Chief 
definitely  wants  to  hire  qualified  indi- 
viduals to  work  for  the  Hanford  Police 
Department.  We’re  not  lowering  stan- 
dards. We’re  trying  to  attract  the  best- 
qualified  individuals  aixl  ntake  that 
pool  as  large  as  we  possibly  can  " 


eliminate  ;^bes  of  police  shootings 
and  jailhouse  deaths. 

Mayor  Richard  Riordan  also  praised 
the  FBI’s  decision  to  get  involved. 
“Whatever  the  facts  are,  we  should 
not  be  alraid  of  them,"  he  said.  “I’m 
confident  all  the  facts  will  come  out, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  FBI,  that  will 
happen." 

“I  think  the  FBI  jumping  in  will 
provide  some  credibility."  Council- 
man Mike  Hernandez,  who  repiresents 
Lincoln  Heights,  told  The  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  added  that  Federal  in- 
volvement would  provide  assurances 
to  residents  distrustful  of  police  that 
the  shooting  would  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated. 

FBI  spokesman  John  Hoos  told  The 
Tribune  that  the  FBI's  involvement  in 
the  case  was  “standard  procedure," 
noting  that  the  bureau  had  looked  into 
more  than  2,000  accusations  of  civil- 
rights  violations  against  law  enforce- 
ment officers  last  year. 


The  FBI  has  also  launched  a pre- 
liminary civil  rights  inquiry  into  the 
fatal  police  shooting  of  a San  Fran- 
cisco man  who  died  after  being  shot  in 
the  back  of  the  head  from  about  a foot 
away.  William  Hankston  Jr.,  29,  was 
killed  Sept-  6 after  undercover  narcot- 
ics officer  Jessie  Washington  and  his 
partner  investigated  rep>orts  that  drugs 
were  being  sold  in  a local  playground. 

Washington  reportedly  fired  his 
weapon  at  Hankston  as  the  suspect 
tried  to  flee  on  his  bicycle.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reported  that  the 
officer’s  gun  may  have  accidentally 
discharged  as  he  struggled  with  Hank- 
ston. 

The  victim’s  family  has  charged 
that  the  shooting  was  unjustified  and 
was  an  example  of  police  brutality. 
The  shooting  pronged  a night  of  clashes 
between  police  and  residents  of  the 
city’s  Ingleside  district  during  which 
one  officer  was  injured  and  nine  people 
were  arrested. 


Group  seeks  funds 
in  Fuhrman's  name 


Continued  from  Page  1 
involved:  the  fact  that  NACOP  used  a 
controversial  figure  to  raise  funds,  and 
that  the  organization  may  have  im- 
plied in  the  letters  that  the  money 
raised  would  be  used  to  help  Fuhrman, 
while  NACOP  was  actually  keeping 
all  of  the  funds. 

“It  was  posed  as  if  you  were  send- 
ing money  for  Mark  Fuhrman,  when  in 
actuality  you  were  sending  money  to 
the  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,"  Kulick  said.  “It  does  give  an 
impression  that  I feel  is  not  an  appro- 
plate  way  of  fundraising." 

Abbott  said  the  fundraising  letter 
was  written  by  a NACOP  staff  member 
and  approved  and  signed  by  executive 
vice  president  Morton  Feldman.  Ab- 
bott described  Feldman  as  a former 
police  lieutenant,  but  other  sources 
indicate  that  he  was  a Broward  County, 
Ra.,  jail  guard  who  was  recommended 
for  termination  in  February  1993  for 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
other  infractions. 

A plea  for  funds  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  letter  states:  "Dear  Lt.  Feldman, 
You’re  right.  That  slick  defense  attor- 
neys become  filthy  rich  by  degrading 
good  cops  like  detective  Mark  Fuhrman 
is  absolutely  disgusting.  To  show 
Detective  Fuhrman  and  all  other  po- 
lice heroes  that  1 care,  I am  sending 
you  my  signed  letter  of  support  to 
Mark  Fuhrman  along  with  my  major 
lax-deductible  gift." 

Abbott  said  NACOP  was  not  trying 
to  deceive  contributors  with  the  letter, 
but  rather  was  hc^xng  to  grab  the  reader's 
attention  by  discussing  a current  law 
enforcement  cause.  He  said  that  money 
received  by  NACOP  through  fundrais- 
ing goes  to  several  programs,  includ- 
ing the  American  Police  Hall  of  Fame 
and  Museum  in  Miami,  and  to  support 
drug  education  efforts  in  schools. 

Beven  percent  of  die  money  NACOP 
receives  through  fundraising  goes 
towards  administrative  costs,  Abbott 
said.  He  would  not  say  how  much 
money  the  organization  raises  each 
year. 

Kulick,  of  the  New  Jersey  police 
chiefs'  association,  said  NACOP's  bulk- 
mail  fundraising  efforts  are  aggressive 


The  New  Jersey 
police  chiefs' 
association  says 
this  isn't  the  first  time 
a Miami-based  group 
is  making  trouble  in 
the  Garden  State. 

and  often  deceptive,  and  said  her  or- 
ganization has  had  difficulties  with 
NACOP  in  the  past. 

About  three  years  ago,  Kulick  told 
LEN,  NACOP  sent  a fundraising  letter 
to  New  Jersey  residents  in  which  a 
logo  was  included  to  give  recipients 
the  impression  that  the  source  of  the 
letter  was  actually  her  organization. 
She  said  she  received  several  letters 
from  residents  “who  were  resenting 
the  heavy-handed  [tactics],  asking  us 
why  we  resorted  to  those  methods." 

Abbott  said  NACOP  had  sent  let- 
ters about  a training  seminar  in  New 
Jersey,  and  that  that  NACOP  did  not 
attempt  to  impersonate  the  New  Jersey 
organization.  "It  [the  letter]  did  not 
have  the  logo  of  the  [New  Jersey] 
chiefs'  association  on  it,  although  I 
guess  there  were  some  people  with  the 
chiefs’  association  who  got  bent  out  of 
shape  because  it  even  made  the  refer- 
ence to  New  Jersey." 

In  response  to  the  backlash  from 
the  Fuhnnan  letter,  NACOP  has  ap- 
parently revised  its  procedures  for 
sending  out  fundraising  letters.  Feldman 
said  that  after  letters  are  written,  they 
must  receive  three  additional  approv- 
als before  they  reach  his  desk  to  be 
signed.  He  said  he  then  forwards  the 
letters  to  NACOP  executive  director 
Donald  Shepherd  for  his  approval,  and 
the  letters  are  then  sent  back  to  Feldman 
for  a final  check. 

Abbott  said  NACOP  regrets  having 
ever  sent  the  Fuhrman  letter,  and  that 
the  organization  will  continue  to  learn 
from  its  mistakes.  “I  don’t  think  that 
all  of  the  changes  happen  overnight  on 
any  of  the  stuff,  but  there  has  been  a 
positive  shift,"  he  said. 
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Alexandria  offers 
Reno  a model  on 
domestic  violence 


Chief  finds  the  cure  for 
out-of-touch  department 


When  Kevin  Iwarus  was  appointed  Police  Chief  of 
Alton.  N H.,  in  June,  he  found  a police  dcparln>eni  that 
was  out  of  touch  with  the  community. 

Iwans  heard  stones  from  residents  about  cops  m 
patn)l  cars  dnving  through  town  and  not  returning 
friendly  waves  from  the  people  they  were  hired  to 
serve,  Sitrne  questioned  how  the  department  spent  tax- 
payers* money,  so  he  devisc.i  plan  to  give  the  com- 
munity members  a firsthand  leel  for  how  police 
officers  spend  their  days. 

In  August,  Iwan.s  launched  a program  that  allows 
residents  to  ride  with  patrol  officers  on  regular  beats. 
“This  is  a good  way  for  people  to  get  to  know  the 
police  officers  and  the  type  of  jobs  they  do,  and  also 
ii*s  a good  opportunity  to  get  some  feedback  from  the 
community."  he  said. 

Before  anyone  could  sign  up  for  the  program, 
police  officials  had  to  overcome  potential  liability 
problems,  which  have  caused  other  departments  to  shy 
away  from  similar  programs  m the  past  Applicants 
must  be  Alton  residents  and  must  sign  a waiver  before 
they  can  set  foot  in  a police  car. 

Unless  police  officers  are  Completely  negligent 
with  a ride-along  participant  in  the  cruiser.  Iwans  said, 
the  department  will  not  be  held  liable.  Ride-along  par- 
ticipants may  be  present  when  an  officer  makes  an 
MTCst,  but  officers  cannot  bnng  participants  on 
puniuits. 

“The  officer  is  told  that  he  cannot  get  into  a 
pursuit  with  a ride-along  person  in  the  car  If  the 
officer  di.sobeys  that  and  puts  the  nde-along  person  m 
Jeopardy,  he  is  negligent.  He  violates  the  policy, 
therefore  we  would  [wobably  be  liable  m that  case." 
Iwans  told  LEN. 

The  Police  Department  docs  not  run  background 
checks  on  ride-along  applicants,  but  Iwans  said  the  de- 
partment will  not  accept  known  criminals.  Iwans  said 
he  did  turn  away  one  man  who  had  a previous  burglary 
conviction. 

"We're  not  going  to  be  giving  away  any  trade 
secrets;  the  program  wasn't  designed  for  that. 
Convicted  felons  aren’t  going  to  come  out  nding  with 
the  police,  so  they  have  to  be  citt/ens  of  good 
standing."  Iwaas  said. 

Reaction  to  the  program  from  the  community  of 
4,000  has  been  very  positive.  Iwans  said.  The  Chief 
himself  conducted  the  first  ride  along  on  Aug.  30.  with 
Alton  citizen  Gordon  Steams  accompanying  him  on  a 
six-hour  tour  that  ended  with  an  unusual  arrest 

Iwans  made  a DWl  stop  involving  a handicapped 
driver  who  argued  that  his  disability  was  an  excuse  to 
dnnk  and  dnve.  “(Steams]  heard  things  happening 
and  how  I spoke  with  the  person."  said  Iwans.  “It  was 


actually  the  perfect  thing  — watching  this  guy  being 
really  arrogant  and  using  the  handicap  as  an  excuse  for 
why  he  should  be  able  to  drive  ilrunk  iiml  watching  the 
way  we  handlexi  It." 

Steams  also  joined  Iwans  on  ii  domestic  violence 
call  and  a few  speeding  stops  Iwans  said  he  wasn't 
worried  about  Steams  taking  any  action,  but  said  his 
presence  made  him  carefully  choose  his  own  actions 
“Because  of  the  tiahility  of  having  someone  tn  the 
car,  I am  more  conscientious  about  how  I do  things 
because  it's  not  ;ust  my  litc  now  that  I'm  worrying 
about."  Iwans  said. 

Since  Steams’  initial  nde.  six  other  Alton  residents 
have  ndden  with  police  ofllccr^.  Iwans  said  several 

Ride-along  program 
builds  bridges  to 
local  residents — and 
makes  cops  more 
conscientious. 

nwre  have  signed  up  lor  the  program,  and  the 
department  plans  to  schedule  one  ride-along  per  week. 

“I  am  happy  with  the  results  we’re  getting  and  if  it 
continues  this  way  it  will  be  advantageous  for  me  in 
getting  the  community  to  open  hack  up,"  Iwans  said 
"It's  definitely  worth  the  investment  " 

The  Police  Department  has  since  improved  its  rela- 
tionship with  tlie  community  — u relationship  that 
Iwaas  said  was  fraught  with  tension  before  he  left  the 
Dover,  N.H..  Police  Department  for  Alton  four  months 
ago. 

Scott  Dunn,  the  Alton  Town  Administrator,  denied 
that  there  a was  a problem  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's relationship  with  the  community  before  Iwans 
took  over,  but  said  the  ndc-along  program  Has 
improved  relations. 

A lack  of  stability  at  the  position  of  chief  may  have 
contributed  to  strained  community  relations  In  No- 
vember 1993,  Tim  Myn/eywor  retired  as  chief  after  1 3 
years  at  the  helm  Two  imenm  chiefs  led  the  depart- 
ment after  Myn/eywor  left 

Before  Iwans  was  hired,  Dunn  said,  Steve  Marshall 
was  fired  as  chief  after  "he  didn’t  satisfucionly 
complete  his  probation  period  ’’  Dunn  would  not  say  >f 
Marshall  was  to  blame  for  communication  problems 
with  local  cili/cns 


The  spirit  of  crime  prevention  in  New  Orieans: 

Crime  meets  'that  old  black  magic' 


When  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno 
announced  a $IO-million  grant  pro- 
gram for  domestic  violence  preven- 
tion progniras  last  month,  she  didn't 
have  far  to  go  to  single  out  an  effort 
that  has  yielded  some  positive  results. 
She  made  the  announcement  at  the 
Alexandna,  Va,.  Police  Department, 
where  she  used  the  occasion  to  praise 
the  agency’s  Domestic  Violence  Inter- 
vention Project  as  a national  model. 

The  Alexandria  department  insti- 
tuted an  aggressive  policy  toward 
abusers  in  1988,  becoming  one  of  the 
first  U.S.  police  agencies  to  mandate 
the  arrest  of  domestic  violence  sus- 
pects whether  or  not  the  victim  pressed 
charges.  Its  Domestic  Violence  Inter- 
vention Project  also  help.s  link  victims 
and  their  assailants  with  services  and 
counseling  programs  to  prevent  future 
recurrences  of  abuse.  (LEN.  Oct.  15. 
1994  ] 

“The  reason  that  the  rest  of  the 
nation  should  look  to  Alexandria  is 
that  people  are  talking  and  working 
together."  Reno  remarked  during  her 
Sept.  8 visit.  "Community  policing  is 
working  here." 

Joseph  Brann,  director  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Oriented  Policing  Services,  said 
COPS  is  sending  72,000  letters  about 
the  $ 10-million  Community  Policing 
to  Combat  Domestic  Violence  pro- 
gram to  police  agencies  nationwide 
that  are  interested  in  strategies  to  combat 
domestic  violence. 

“We  hope  that  his  program  will 
enable  communities  across  the  nation 
to  put  into  action  comprehensive  and 
innovative  approaches  aimed  at  end- 
ing domestic  violence,”  said  Brann. 
The  deadline  for  applying  for  the  grants 
is  Nov.  17.  he  added. 

In  1994.  the  Alexandria  Police 
Department  formed  a special  detective 
squad  to  gather  evidence  against  re- 
peat domestic-violence  offenders  in 
order  to  support  felony  charges  against 
them.  Those  convicted  of  a felony  face 
prison  terms  of  up  to  five  years,  al- 
though terms  imposed  thus  far  gener- 
ally have  been  shorter. 

Initially,  “Target  Domestic  Vio- 
lence” focused  on  19  men  who  had 
been  arrested  at  least  three  times  for 
domestic  violence.  But  just  overayear 
later,  the  roster  of  repeat  offenders  has 
expanded  to  25.  said  Sgt.  Scon  Gi- 
bson, a nighnime  patrol  supervisor 
who  acts  as  a liaison  between  the  Po- 
lice Department  and  social  service 
agencies  that  aid  domestic  violence 
victims 

“We  mve.stigated  25  cases  in  the 
first  year  and  made  22  arrests,”  Gi- 
bson noted  recently.  “That’s  a sigmfi- 
cant  mcrea.se  in  arrests  since  most  of 
thse  people  had  been  arrested  before 
and  that's  as  far  as  it  ever  went.  Our 
conviction  rate  has  mcreased  from  nearly 
zero.. .to  32  percent.  I’d  love  it  to  be 
higher  than  that,  but  we  did  have  a 30- 
percent  increase  in  convictions  with 
jail  time"  with  some  cases  pending. 

Targeting  the  top  25  offenders  has 
definitely  led  to  some  positive  results. 
Gibson  told  LEN.  The  recidivists  ac- 
counted for  "well  over  125  cases  in 
the  previous  18  months.  So  if  we  can 
get  some  of  them  put  away  for  six 
months  or  a year,  we'll  be  able  to  quit 
going  back  to  the  same  addresses  (on 
repeat  calls]  and  protect  their  victims 
fora  period  of  time  These  people  have 
all  had  their  shots." 


The  number  of  domestic-violence 
calls  the  Police  Department  receives 
has  increased  since  the  tougher  stance 
toward  repeat  offenders  was  instituted 
last  July  with  input  from  a task  force  of 
police,  prosecutors,  court  officials  and 
victims'  advocates.  Gibson  chalked 
that  up  to  an  increased  awareness  of 
domestic  violence  that  makes  victims 
more  likely  to  report  abuse,  as  well  as 
to  the  public's  knowledge  that  local 
authorities  have  adopted  a no-nonsense 
attitude  toward  the  problem. 

The  program  "hasn’t  affected  the 
problem  the  way  the  officers  were  told 
it  would.  When  we  first  started,  we 
thought  the  problem  would  decrease. 
The  number  of  calls  we  respond  to  has 
gone  up  slightly,  but  we’re  not  going 
back  to  the  same  places  over  and  over," 
Gibson  said. 

One  area  in  which  the  program  is 
believed  to  have  made  a major  impact 
is  in  the  number  of  domestic  violence- 
related  homicides,  which  Gibson  said 
had  registered  a steep  drop  since  the 
department  began  its  mandatory-ar- 
rest policy.  “Before  it  went  into  ef- 
fect. 40  percent  of  our  homicides  were 
domestic."  he  observed.  "Since  then, 
we  haven’t  had  anywhere  near  that. 
We  haven't  had  a domestic  homicide 
in  25  months  now." 

Predictably,  arrests  for  domestic- 
related  assaults  have  jumped  mark- 
edly. up  to  an  average  of  about  1,000 
annually,  Gibson  said.  Processing  ar- 
rests puts  extra  demands  on  depart- 
ment resources,  but  Gibson  noted,  “just 
one  homicide  would  have  eaten  up  all 
of  those  hours  anyway." 

The  Police  Department  is  about  to 
launch  a state-funded  study  of  its  ef- 
fort. while  at  the  same  time  fine-tuning 
the  program.  "We’re  trying  to  look  at 
how  we  can  mesh  our  community  offi- 
cers and  nur  residential  officers  to- 
gether so  that  officers  who  work  those 
beats  every  day  and  those  who  live  in 
the  communities  can  get  an  update  on 
residents  in  their  areas  with  domestic 
violence  arrests  and  convictions.” 
Gibson  said 


Desperate  times  are  said  to  call  for 
desperate  measures,  and  residents  of 
one  New  Orleans  neighborhood  re- 
cently showed  just  how  far  they're 
willing  to  go  in  fighting  drug  dealers 
and  other  criminals  — they  conjured  up 
otherworldly  allies  by  holding  an  open- 
air  voodoo  ceremony. 

The  rile,  held  in  the  city’s  Bywaler 
section  on  a hot,  muggy  August  night, 
drew  scores  of  curious  onlookers  and. 
some  say,  Ogoun  La  Flambeau,  the 
voodoo  god  of  war  and  fire. 

The  gathering  was  organized  by 
Sallie  Anne  Glassman,  who  says  she 
has  practiced  voodoo  in  New  Orelans 
for  more  than  20  years.  She  said  she 
coordinated  the  ceremony  to  drive  away 
the  crackheads  and  other  undesirables 
who  had  laid  siege  to  Bywater  in  recent 
months 

Glassman,  who  told  The  New  York 
Times  that  she  was  assaulted  three 
months  ago  and  had  her  home  burglar- 
ized earlier  this  summer,  said  police 
efforts  had  been  ineffectual,  leaving 
residents  little  recourse  but  to  conjure 
up  the  spirits  of  ancient  deities 


“At  night,  the  whole  neighborhixxi 
is  lit  up  with  crack  pipes,"  Glassman 
said.  “I  called  it  our  thousand  points  of 
light.”  During  the  day,  she  continued, 
“people  were  exchanging  drugs  for 
money  on  my  steps.  I decided  that 
what  we  needed  was  an  urban  loa  ” 
The  loa,  intended  to  invoke  deni- 
zens from  the  realm  of  the  spirits,  is  a 
central  ritual  of  voodoo,  which  gained 
a foothold  in  New  Orleans  more  than 
200  years  ago  when  the  city  was  a 
center  of  the  slave  trade.  Although  not 
as  popular  as  it  once  was,  voodoo  still 
has  its  adherents  m New  OrlearLs,  many 
of  whom  arc  longtime  believers  who 
approach  the  religion  with  equal  meas- 
ures of  fear  and  respect. 

Some  residents  watched  the  recent 
goings-on  almost  surreptitiously,  from 
behind  the  security  of  half-closed  doors 
Some  older  ob.servers  said  ihe>  feared 
the  ceremony  itself,  while  one  middle- 
aged  woman  said  it  was  dangerous  to 
dabble  in  magic  and  shut  her  door 
Many  spectators  aped  the  partici- 
pants, who  included  fire-eaters,  torch 
carriers,  dancers  and  drummers.  Glass- 


man  worked  a sacred  circle  chalked 
out  in  the  intersection  of  Piety  and 
Rampart  streets,  trying  to  conjure  ‘ip 
Ogoun  La  Flambeau  by  offering  gifts 
of  rum,  cigars,  incense  and  music  and 
addressing  the  spint  firmly  m French 

“I  can  sec  him  and  feel  him.  He  is 
here."  she  prodaimed,  saying  she  could 
see  Ogoun's  feet  on  the  street,  the  rest 
of  his  apparition  rising  up  through  the 
dark  sky,  “I  can  see  him  now.  hover- 
ing over  U.S  " 

Glassman  said  she  didn’t  want  Ogoun 
to  harm  anyone,  just  frighten  them 
enough  that  they’ll  conduct  their  illicit 
business  elsewhere.  But  she  did  con- 
cede that  delving  into  the  spini  world 
runs  dangerous  risks  because  those 
who  unlea.sh  a spint  are  at  its  mercy 
“This  IS  a little  precanous.  like  setting 
off  an  atom  bomb.  You  hope  Ogoun 
will  play  fair,  but  who  knows  what  his 
morals  are?" 

Among  the  spectators  at  the  Aug 
16  loa  were  u couple  of  New  Orleans 
police  officers,  A Police  Department 
spokesman.  Sgt.  Barry  Fletcher,  told 
Law  Enforcement  News;  “We  sup- 


port any  ciii/cns  group  that  helps  draw 
attention  to  the  need  lor  public  in- 
volvement m the  light  against  enme 
In  this  particular  ca.se.  we  tend  to  view 
the  ceremony  m the  same  light  as  the 
mock  ja//  funeral  for  enme  that  the 
Police  Department  puts  on  every  year 
as  port  of  the  National  Nighi  (Xit  Against 
Crime  Whether  or  not  these  folks  are 
serious  about  vixxIcki  as  a religion  is  a 
personal  matter " 

Fletcher  added  that  Bywatcr  is  not 
particularly  enme-ndden,  character 
izing  the  neighborhoixl  near  the  FrerK'h 
Quarter  as  a "gcntnfying"  district 
that’s  “neither  a high-enme  area  nor 
IS  It  an  area  that's  infested  with  drug 
dealers  " Fletcher  added  that  he  had 
not  personally  heard  of  any  instances 
where  niuals  were  performed  to  dnve 
enme  from  New  Orleans  neighbor- 
hoods. but  "that  doesn’t  mean  the) 
didn't  happen  " 

Nevertheless,  the  gods  — or  some- 
thing — must  be  smiling  on  New  Or- 
Icaas  Overall,  enme  has  fallen  20 
percent  since  1990.  according  to 
Rcichcr 
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Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Jacob  R.  Clark 


police  executives  in  Ohio — or  in  the  nntion.forlhat  matter — are  likely  to  have  headeda  police 

■ tgencyas  long  as  Bill  Lingrell.  who  this  year  celebrates  his  2Slh  year  as  chief  of the  21 -officer  Urbana 
Division  of  Police.  A Michigan  native  whose  family  moved  to  Urbana  when  he  was  a youngster, 

■ 'Angrell  joined  the  department  in  1952,  following  a three-year  stint  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

ffl  an  era  when  many  law  enforcement  executives  tend  to  play  professional  hopscotch,  Lingrell.  67. 
toys  he  never  had  the  desire  to  move  to  more  prestigious  leadership  positions.  His  reasoning  is  simple: 
"‘I'm  a hometown  boy  and  ! love  the  people  in  this  town,  the  community.  Really,  this  is  my  thing.  / 
wouldn 't  move,  twuldn  't  want  to.  " Located  midway  between  Columbus  and  Dayton  in  west-central 
Dhio,  Urbana.  with  a population  of  about  12.000.  has  experienced  tremendous  growth  in  the  past  10 
vears.  But  along  with  growth  has  come  more  serious  crime,  including  gang-related,  drive-by 
thootings,  guns  in  schools,  crack  cocaine  abuse  and  mounting  rates  of  domestic  violence,  which 
Lingrell  says  constitutes  the  agency 's  biggest  demand  in  calls  for  service. 

While  the  Urbana  force  is  srruiU,  il  is  highly  educated:  Just  over  half  of  its  officers  have  associate 's 
)r  bachelor’s  degrees.  Lingrell.  who  sheepishly  confesses  that  he  does  not  hold  a college  degree,  tries 
!o  keep  himself  current  as  well.  In  1993,  he  completed  the  Police  Executive  Leadership  College  at 
Ohio  State  University,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Police  Foundation.  The  college  brings  together 
jcaJemicians,  corporate  trainers  and  nationally  recognized  law  enforcement  trainers  in  a program 
timed  at  honing  leadership  skills.  And  last  month.  Lingrell  was  among  a select  group  of  Ohio  police 
hiefs  admitted  to  the  pilot  session  ofa  new  police  executive  certification  program.  Believed  to  he  the 
5rst  of  its  kind  in  the  ruttioti,  the  yearlong  Certified  Law  Enforcement  Executive  program  is  sponsored 
>>•  the  Law  Enforcement  Foundation  and  the  Ohio  Asiociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Despite  his  long  tenure,  Lingrell  sc^s  he  has  no  plates  to  retire.  '7  ‘m  having  too  much  fun,  " he  says. 
He  also  Mxints  to  be  the  first  chief  to  occupy  the  division 's  new  $1. 5-million  headquarters,  which  is 
fxpected  to  he  completed  in  May  1996.  “Security  will  he  greatly  improved.  We  'll  lutve  a communiry- 
terx'ice  room,  improved  training  facilities  and  investigations  areas,  and  a much  better  properry- 
-ontrol  area. ''  he  says.  “It's  Just  simply  going  to  he  great  all  the  way  around  compared  to  what  wv're 
suffering  with  right  now.  " 

For  Lingrell,  law  enforcement  has  proved  to  be  a family  affair.  His  son.  Malt.  32,  has  followed  in 
His  father 's  footsteps  and  is  currently  an  Urbana  sergeant.  Lingrell  .said  his  son  never  consulted  him 
thoui  the  career  choice.  "I  really  was  taken  aback  a little  bit  when  I realized  what  his  ambition  hu5. 
t was  surprised  - hut  pleased,  " said  the  Chief. 

OnapersonaJnote.lawenforcemenIhasotherfamilytiesas  well  This  writer's  grandfather,  Millard 
F.  “Jack  “ Phillips,  serwdwith  Lingrell  in  w/utt  uui  then  the  Urbarui  Police  Department,  from  1951 
until  his  death  in  1964  at  age  42.  Lingrell  uy<.v  quick  to  recall  Jack,  a World  War  II  hero,  as  a man 
"who  managed  to  luindle  situations  with  people  much  larger  and  much  mure  physical  than  he  was. 
He  jiLst  had  a »«>>  of  dealing  with  people  without  a great  deal  of  force  being  necessary.  " The  Chief 
■idded  iluti  while  the  police  administration  of  the  tinw  ■‘HUiYiV  fiarticularly  interested  in  rewarding 
veople  for  doing  their  jobs,  " his  former  partner  “uuj  certainly  deserving  of  it  on  more  than  one 
occasiotu  ■■  One  wonders  if  Jack  Phillips  would  recognize  the  progressive  agency  tiuit  is  the  1995 
version  of  the  Urltana  Division  of  Police. 


A LEN  interview  with 


Chief  Bill  Lingrell 
of  Urbana,  Ohio 

"If  community  policing  is  getting  back  to  the  people. . .to  solve  problems  on 
a long-term  basis,  we've  been  doing  that  all  along.  In  small  towns  we  probably 
never  really  got  away  from  the  'Andy  and  Barney'  concept  of  policing. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  most  of  our  people,  and  they  know  us." 


..AW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  In  a preliminary  conver>ation.  you  had  mentioned  that  Urbana 
md  all  the  problems  of  a big  city,  just  less  of  them.  Could  you  elaborate? 

.INGRELL:  There  are  always  drugs,  and  one  thing  that  we’ve  found  is  that  large  rings  of 
■raffickers  are  moving  into  the  smaller  communities  because  they  feel  less  vulnerable.  The 
•mailer  communities  are  being  placed  in  the  position  where  they  have  to  develop  a capacity  to 
leal  with  this,  which  is  not  something  we’ve  done  in  the  past.  We  also  have  an  emerging  gang 
problem  in  Urbana.... 

LEN:  Big-city  gangs  like  the  Gangster  Disciples  in  Chicago  and  the  Crips  and  Bloods  in  L.A.? 

LINGRELL:  Those  three  have  been  identified  here.  So  far.  gang  activity  has  been  less  violent 
than  in  the  other  cities,  but  unless  we’re  able  to  stay  on  lop  of  the  situation  as  it  develops,  I 
anticipate  that  we’ll  eventually  hit  the  violent  end  of  it.  We  also  have,  I think,  an  increasing 
problem  of  cnmc  and  violence  in  the  schools.  And  there’s  a perception  among  school  personnel, 
parents  and  students  that  violence  has  increased  in  the  schools. 

LEN:  One  of  your  annual  reports  mentions  that  a kid  had  been  caught  in  school  with  a high- 
powered  firearm.  Was  that  an  exception  — one  of  the  first  times  you’ve  had  a kid  come  to  school 
with  a weapon  like  that? 

LINGRELL:  That  was  probably  the  second  time  in  recent  years.  It  has  happened  in  the  past. 
We’re  moving  to  attempt  to  prevent  recurrence  of  it. 


LEN:  Do  you  envision  metal  detectors  being  set  up  in  schools? 

LINGRELL:  Right  now  we’re  developing  a Police-Schools  Partnership.  We’ve  been  conducting 
meetings  all  spring  and  summer  for  this,  and  that  may  be  one  of  the  recommendations  that  the 
partnership  makes  should  it  become  necessary.  At  this  point,  1 don’t  see  that  happening. 

LEN:  Going  back  to  the  gang  issue,  what  kind  of  evidence  did  the  Police  Department  get  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  gangs  had  gained  a foothold  here? 

LINGRELL:  The  very  first  thing  was  the  graffiti  that  began  appearing  in  certain  parts  of  town  as 
they  marked  out  their  turf.  We’ve  had  a couple  of  drive-by  shtxjtings.  We’ve  had  a couple  of 
minor  — if  you  can  say  they’re  minor  — street  robberies  for  clothing.  We  believe  there  is  some 
dealing  in  crack  by  some  gang  members  here,  on  a pretty  small  level.  We  see  the  display  of  hand 
signs  and  the  wearing  of  gang  colors  fairly  prevalently. 

LEN:  Many  agencies  that  have  been  confronted  with  these  problems  have  formed  multijurisdic- 
tional  alliances  or  task  forces  to  deal  with  gang  problems.  Are  the  surrounding  communities 
having  similar  problems,  and  are  you  conferring  with  other  officials  with  an  eye  toward  banding 
together  to  keep  on  top  of  this  problem  ? 

LINGRELL:  We’ve  talked  about  this.  A couple  of  the  communities  are  experiencing  no  gang 
problems;  a couple  of  the  others  are  at  about  the  same  level  we  are.  We  have  three  officers  who 
are  members  of  the  Midwest  Gang  Investigators  Association.  They  make  it  their  job  to  keep 
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"We're  dealing  with  a college-educated  population,  and  we  have  to  have  police  officers 
at  the  same  level.  I think  a college-educated  officer  is  a broader,  more  well-rounded 
officer.  Having  said  that,  it  puts  me  down  because  I've  never  completed  college. " 


abreast  of  developments  and  keep  informed  about  gang 
' activities.  We  have  not  formed  a task  force,  so  to  speak,  with 
'■  any  of  the  surrounding  communities.  We  haven’t  really  felt  a 
necessity  for  that  yet.  but  we  do  exchange  information. 

LEN:  To  what  extent  do  the  problems  of  Juvenile  criminal 
activity  and  gangs  dovetail? 

LINORELL:  We’ve  identified  gang  members  as  young  as  12. 
We  have  a videotaped  interview  with  a gang  member  in 
Urbana,  and  he  was  quite  open  and  told  us  quite  a lot  about  the 
gang  situation.  He  claimed  there  were  300  gang  members  in 
Urbana,  although  1 find  that  very  hard  to  accept.  I’d  cut  it  by  a 
third.  If  we  have  a hundred  gang  members  in  a town  of  this 
size,  that’s  more  than  enough.  I’ll  be  happy  with  that;  that’s 
reasonable. 

LEN:  The  town  has  a curfew  for  Juveniles.  What  impact  has  it 
had  on  the  juvenile  crime  problem? 

LINGRELL:  We’d  gotten  along  without  curfews  for  many, 
many  years,  but  finally,  the  situation  got  to  where  we  had  so 
many  children  unsupervised  and  hanging  around  in  various 
areas  of  town  real  late  at  night  or  real  early  in  the  morning  — 
children  as  young  as  10.  Again,  this  was  a kind  of  community 
policing  effort.  We  had  a commission  or  a study  group  that 
covered  a pretty  wide  spectrum  of  our  citizens  who  studied  the 
problem  at  length,  and  they  came  up  with  the  resolution  that  we 
institute  a curfew. 

The  City  Council  enacted  the  curfew  about  a year  and  a half 
ago.  It  requires  children  under  the  age  of  1 8 to  be  off  the  street 
and  in  their  homes  by  1 1 o’clock  in  the  evening  on  weekdays, 
and  by  midnight  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  — unless 
accompanied  by  a parent  or  guardian  or  another  responsible 
adult.  Our  enforcement  policy  includes  verbal  but  recorded 
warnings.  We  tell  the  child  to  get  home,  that  they're  in 
violation  of  the  curfew.  That’s  the  first  contact,  and  we  record 
that.  On  the  second  contact,  we  issue  a wntten  warning,  lake  the 
child  home,  contact  the  parent  if  at  all  possible  at  that  time  — or 
certainly  the  following  day  — and  leave  a written  warning.  On 
the  third  contact  with  the  same  child  after  hours,  he’s  cited  to 
appear  in  Juvenile  court.  The  judge  is  likely  to  extract  a small 
fine  and  place  them  on  probation  with  the  provision  that  a 
recurrence  will  result  in  a more  severe  penalty.  We  haven’t  had 
a large  number  of  citations.  We've  had  probably  over  60  verbal 
or  written  warnings  in  a year  and  a half,  and  a limned  number 
ot  arrests.  Generally,  as  with  all  things  in  Urbana.  most  people 
are  law-abiding. 

LEN:  Are  the  parents  penalized  in  any  way  for  failing  to  keep 
their  children  off  the  streets? 

LINGRELL:  There  is  a parental  responsibility  provision  in  the 
ordinance  that  comes  into  play  if  the  parents  fail,  after  notifica- 
tion, to  prevent  their  child  from  violating  curfew.  We  also  have 
an  abetting  provision.  If  someone  over  the  age  of  18  is  abetting 
a child  under  18  in  violating  the  curfew,  they’re  cited  in  adult 
coun  for  the  offense. 

LEN:  Has  enforcing  the  curfew  put  a strain  on  the  department? 

LINGRELL:  Not  at  all.  They’ve  found  it  to  be  a very  useftil 
tool,  and  it’s  cleaned  up  some  situations  we  weren’t  happy  with. 

Time  & changes 

LEN:  You've  been  chief  here  for  25  years,  and  with  the 
department  for  43.  What  changes  have  you  seen  in  that  time? 

LINGRELL;  There  have  been  tremendous  advances  in 
technology  for  law  enforcement.  In  my  early  years  in  the  Police 
Department,  we  didn’t  have  personal  portable  radios,  so  we 
were  often  out  of  contact.  We  had  mobile  radios  in  the  cars,  but 
if  an  officer  was  doing  foot  patrol,  he’d  have  to  depend  on 
finding  a telephone  to  call  in.  So  technology  is  probably  the 
biggest  one. 

Another  major  change  I’ve  seen  is  in  the  police  culture. 

We’ve  seen  a major  change  — one  that’s  still  going  on  — that’s 
transforming  departments  from  responding  to  incidents  to  the 
present  proactive  culture  that’s  still  developing. 

LEN:  Some  say  that  community  policing  programs  are  a return 
to  the  old  way  of  doing  things,  to  a degree. . . . 

LINGRELL:  In  a town  of  this  size.  I certainly  believe  that. 

There  was  the  neighborhood-policing  concept  in  the  1970s. 


That  lasted  a few  years  and  then  went  out.  It  was  somewhat  like 
the  modem  concept  of  community  policing.  If  community 
policing  is  getting  back  to  the  people,  involving  and  forming 
partnerships  with  them  to  solve  problems  on  a long-term  basis, 

I think  that  we’ve  been  doing  that  all  along.  We’re  more  aware 
of  it  now  and  we’re  frobably  attempting  to  train  our  forces 
better  along  those  lines,  but  in  small  towns  we  probably  never 
really  got  away  from  the  “Andy  and  Barney"  concept  of 
policing.  We  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  most  of  our 
people,  and  they  know  us.  That  can’t  happen  vay  well  in  a very 
large  city. 

Another  development  that  I should  mention  is  the  level  of 
education  that  our  officers  have.  I think  we  now  have  seven 
with  associate’s  degrees,  three  or  four  with  bachelor’s  degrees, 
and  we  have  several  officers  in  college  right  now.  part  time, 
trying  to  improve  their  education  level.  The  city  has  a very 
generous  assistance  program  for  education,  and  that  helps. 

LEN:  What  are  your  feelings  about  higher  education  for 
officers?  1 know  some  departments  have  gone  as  far  as 
requiring  at  least  some  level  of  college  Just  to  get  in  the  door, 

LINGRELL:  We  haven’t  done  that  yet,  but  it’s  around  the 
comer.  I’m  sure  it  will  happen  because  we’re  dealing  with  a 
college-educated  population,  and  we  have  to  have  police 
officers  at  the  same  level,  I think  a college-educated  police 
officer  is  Just  a broader,  more  well-rounded  officer.  Having  said 
that,  it  puts  me  down  because  while  I’ve  got  a lot  of  college 
credits.  I’ve  never  completed  college. 


LEN:  What  about  the  types  of  things  you  and  your  department 
have  to  deal  with?  What  kind  of  changes  have  you  seen  there? 

LINGRELL:  Actually,  our  crime  rale  is  pretty  low.  We’ve 
experienced  a reduction  in  the  crime  rate,  particularly  in  crimes 
of  violence  — which  I didn’t  expect  to  happen.  We’ve  had  a 
better  handle  on  domestic  violence  now  throughout  the  stale, 
and  that’s  probably  one  reason  why  we’ve  reduced  the  cnmes 
of  violence. 

LEN:  Domestic  violence  represents  a large  portion  of  your  calls 
for  service.  What's  the  policy  here  for  handling  that? 

LINGRELL:  We  don’t  believe  in  warnings  anymore.  TTiat  was 
the  thing  once.  Attempting  to  mediate  is  how  it  was  handled  at 
one  lime,  but  it  was  never  very  successful.  Today,  slate  law 
uses  the  term  ’’preferred  arrest’’  and  indicates  that  an  arrest  is 
the  preferred  solution  for  domestic  violence  cases.  We  follow 
that  pretty  carefully.  The  officer  still  has  some  discretion,  we 
don’t  actually  require  that  an  arrest  be  made  in  every  complaint, 
but  it’s  certainly  the  preferred  course  of  action.  By  law.  if  an 
officer  decides  not  to  make  an  arrest,  he  must  be  able  to 
articulate  in  his  report  why  he  decided  not  to.  And  since  police 
officers  don’t  care  much  for  paperwork,  we  get  more  arrests 
than  we  do  the  other. 

Information,  please 

LEN:  How  have  advances  in  computer  technology  and 
information  management  affected  your  department? 

LINGRELL:  Computerization  of  our  record  system  and 
sharing  the  national  crime  information  system  has  been  a 
tremendous  boon,  a great  advance  for  us  in  the  smaller 
communities  — as  it  has  everywhere.  We  have  some  typevniters 
laying  around  but  we  never  use  them.  All  of  the  officers  are 
computer  literate,  and  we  do  all  of  our  reports  on  computers. 

We  can  manage  our  files  on  them,  and  Just  make  wide  use  of 
them.  We  haven’t  done  the  patrol  car  laptops  yet,  though. 

LEN:  Urbana  was  the  first  agency  in  Ohio  to  begin  reporting 
under  the  National  Incident-Based  Reporting  System  formal. 

Do  you  find  that  information  helps  the  department  or  are  you 
just  doing  that  to  comply? 

LINGRELL:  There  are  probably  very  few  direct  applications 
in  the  N1BRS  information,  but  because  it  helps  to  build  a more 
accurate  picture  of  crime  nationally,  and  because  funding 


decisions  arc  made  based  on  ihase  statistics,  yeah,  eventually 
it’s  quite  helpful  to  us,  I think  that  we  gather  better  information 
through  the  NIBRS  forms.  We  had  a new  system  of  forms 
before,  but  the  NIBRS  forms  arc  an  improvement  on  what  we 
were  using.  They  direct  the  officer  to  make  a more  thorough 
investigation  of  an  incident. 

In  for  the  long  haul 

LEN:  You’ve  been  here  for  over  40  years,  and  it  appears  that  a 
lot  of  your  officers  lend  to  stay  with  the  Urbana  police  force  for 
the  long  haul  as  well.  Is  that  a fair  statement'’ 

LINGRELL:  Thai’s  fair,  Wc  have  had  some  turnover  in  the 
past,  but  many  of  those  who  left  went  on  to  larger  departments 
or  other  law  enforcement  positions  We’ve  been  kind  of  a 
training  ground  in  the  past  for  other  agencies  We’ve  got  a 
competitive  salary  now.  and  competitive  benefits  We’re 
holding  our  own  on  turnover,  and  reluming  offieers  bc'Ucr 

LEN:  If  only  by  virtue  of  the  dep;inment’s  size,  there  would 
seem  to  be  fewer  promotional  opportunities  here  than  there  are 
in  larger  departments.  Do  you  have  merit  or  incentive  programs 
m place  at  the  patrol  level? 

LINGRELL:  Not  formally,  but  from  the  very  fiiM  week  a new 
officer  is  with  us.  he’s  invcsiiguiing  whatever  cnmes  come  to 
his  knowledge.  Wc  allow  all  of  our  offieers  to  carry  out  ihcir 
investigations  Just  as  far  as  they  possibly  cun.  We  have  no 


specialized  investigators,  so  that  unlike  many  departments,  we 
may  find  an  entry-level  officer  — u new  recruit  — taking  a ease 
all  the  way  to  the  grand  jury  We  give  him  what  assistanee  is 
necessary  — a supervisor  bucks  him  up  — to  guide  him  through 
the  investigation.  I think  for  that  reason  our  offieers  arc  more 
well-rounded  than  the  average  police  officer  in  other  communi- 
ties of  our  size.  They  enjoy  it  very  much  If  an  olficcr  catches  ,i 
burglar  the  first  week,  he  won’t  know  the  first  thing  about 
investigating  burglaries,  but  we  guide  him  through  it  and  back 
him  up.  By  the  lime  they've  been  here  a year,  we’ve  got  some 
real  accomplished  investigators. 

LEN:  So  you  have  no  detectives  at  all 

LINGRELL:  No  designated  detectives  as  such,  but  we  have 
officers  who  are  better  at  investigations  than  others.  If  wc  have 
a particularly  complex  case,  we’ll  bring  those  guys  in  and 
a.ssign  that  investigation  to  them.  But  the  officer  who  catches 
the  complaint  is  always  the  lead  officer  We  do  have  a youth 
officer  who  specializes  in  investigations  of  youth  problems, 
child  abuse  and  sex  crimes  against  children,  that  sort  of  thing 

LEN:  I also  noticed  that  your  officers  get  sent  to  a large 
number  of  seminars,  training  programs  and  the  like  Is  that  pan 
of  the  payback'.’ 

LINGRELL:  I think  they  get  more  m-scfvicc  training  here  than 
probably  most  departments  our  size.  We're  fonunaic  that  the 
City  Council  has  always  supponed  training  and  education,  and 
they’ve  never  been  stingy  with  training  funds  We’ve  always 
had  a good  training  budget 

LEN:  Has  the  depanmeni  applied  for  any  supplemental  police 
hinng  funds  from  the  Justice  Depanment'* 

LINGRELL:  No.  we  decided  not  to  do  that  We  have  the  funds 
to  hire  23  officers.  We  only  have  2 1 presently,  so  we  already 
had  funds  to  fill  our  vacancies.  Beyond  that,  we  were  aware  that 
three  years  down  the  road,  we’d  have  to  fund  these  new 
additional  officers,  and  they'd  have  to  be  m addition  to  our 
present  authonzed  strength.  We  really  didn’t  think  that  was 
fiscally  responsible  and  chose  not  to  do  it 

LEN;  The  Federal  program  idso  allows  agehcies  to  receive 
money  for  equipment  instead  of  new  officers. . . 

LINGRELL:  That’s  what  we’ve  been  told.  As  a matter  of  fact. 

Continued  on  Page  10 


"We  allow  all  of  our  officers  to  carry  their  investigations 
Just  as  far  as  they  possibly  can.  We  may  find  a new  recruit 
taking  a case  all  the  way  to  the  grand  Jury. " 
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Cuntinucd  from  9 

at  one  seminar  I attended  recently,  the  representative  who’s 
concerned  with  distnbuimg  the  funds  in  Ohio,  said.  ~What  do 
you  want?  Call  it  community  policing  and  we'll  give  it  to  you." 
That’s  something  I’m  not  real  comfortable  with.  We  have  not 
yet.  but  we  may.  apply  for  grant.s  if  it  becomes  possible  to  use 
the  money  to  upgrade  our  communications  system,  for  iastance. 
which  is  quite  old  and  beginning  to  give  us  trouble.  We  may  go 
the  route  of  mobile  digital  terminals  if  we  could  find  funding 
for  that,  'niat's  about  the  limit  that  I sec  in  the  near  future. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  enhanced  91 1 here? 

LINCfRELL:  We've  had  it  about  three  years. 

LEN:  It  sounds  like  you  folks  arc  pretty  well  up  to  speed. 

LINGRELL:  For  a small  community,  we  try  to  do  what  we 
can.  I think  there  arc  an  awful  lot  of  police  chiefs,  who  would 
trade  chairs  with  me  right  now.  I have  a crime  rate  that  appears 
to  be  fairly  low.  I have  a brand-new  building  under  construc- 
tion, I have  well-educated,  well-trained,  ambitious  young 
olTiccrs  who  are  out  there  really  breaking  their  backs  trying  to 
do  their  job  Wc  have  excellent  benefits,  competitive  salaries, 
just  a whole  lot  of  advantages  that  many  departments  don't 
enjoy.  1 only  hope  it  continues  that  way  for  a long,  long  time. 

LEN:  Is  the  department’s  budget  at  all  sacrosanct,  or  have  you 
had  U)  endure  cuts  in  recent  years? 


LINGRKLl.:  In  1980,  when  we  lost  revenue-sharing,  we  went 
through  a penod  of  cutbacks  in  the  management  sector  We  had 
to  reduce  our  operaiioas  to  a level  that  we  weren’t  real 
comfortable  with,  but  we’ve  never  had  to  shorten  training.  The 
Ohio  Peace  Officers  Training  Academy  [in  nearby  UmdonJ 
does  a quality  training  job.  We  send  officers  there.  This  year, 
we’ve  sent  them  to  Washington,  D.C..  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and 
Indianapolis  for  specialized  training.  They  were  programs  that 
were  offered  by  the  International  A.ssociation  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies.  In  Indianapolis,  it  was  a private  group  that  dties 
police  training. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  CALEA,  Is  the  department  accredited? 

LINGRELL:  The  depunmcni  is  not  accredited,  but  we’re  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  process.  We  enrolled  in  the  accreditation 
process,  and  we  have  two  accreditation  co- managers  who  have 
begun  the  long  process.  I feel  we’re  well  under  way, 

LEN:  What  was  it  about  accreditation  that  prompted  you  to 
steer  the  depanmem  in  that  direction? 

LINGRELL:  I believe  it’s  the  way  to  go.  It  demonstrates  to 
your  people,  your  citizens,  how  professional  you  are  and  how 
well-prepared  you  are  to  deal  with  police  situations.  In  general. 

It  gives  the  officers  a good  feeling  about  themselves.  It 
certainly  raises  morale  in  the  department  to  become  accredited. 
It’s  also  a guard  against  certain  types  of  liability  lawsuits,  and  it 
reduce.s  your  insurance  costs  generally.  There  are  so  ntany  good 
things  to  say  about  being  accredited,  and  so  few  bad  things,  that 
I m just  totally  sold  on  it.  The  costs  and  lime  involved  are  well 
worth  it.  It  helps  you  identity  your  own  shortcomings,  correct 
them,  and  build  on  your  strengths.  We’re  doing  it  and  I feel 
very  happy  about  it. 

A downer  for  policing 

LEN:  Along  with  the  improvements  in  policing  that  you've 
seen  in  your  long  career,  arc  there  some  areas  that  you  feel  may 
have  deteriorated  in  that  time? 

LINGRELL:  I think  recently  we’ve  seen  a very  serious  change 
in  law  enforcement.  Our  ethics  have  come  under  challenge,  and 
I believe  this  is  a real  downer  for  law  enforcement.  We’ve  been 
hit  with  the  Los  Angeles  incidents  — the  Rodney  King  beating 
— and  that  wasn’t  just  local  to  Los  Angeles.  That  has  affected 
law  enforcement  everywhere.  We’re  all  coming  under  the  gun 
for  that.  With  the  [Mark]  Fuhrman  situation  out  there,  the 
LAPD  has  been  a leader  in  law  enforcement  m the  United 
Stales  for  so  long  that  when  they  get  a black  eye.  we  ail  suffer 
from  it.  In  addition,  one  of  OJ.  Simpson's  attorneys,  Alan 
Dershowitz,  has  accused  us  of  training  our  people  to  lie.  which 
in  Itself  is  a He.  In  Urbana,  at  least,  and  generally  as  far  as  I 
know  in  Ohio,  we  don’t  teach  our  officers  to  lie.  Quite  the 
contrary:  we’ve  become  very,  very  conscious  of  ethics  and 
values  arxl  we  re  constantly  developing  new  ways  to  condition 
our  officos  to  be  ethical  at  all  times.  Law  enforcement  in 


general  has  taken  a real  hit  over  ethics  and  integrity.  We  have 
to  re-establish  the  belief  that  we  are  ethical  people,  that  we  do 
have  integrity  and  that  we  don’t,  as  a rule,  get  involved  in  client 
situations  where  we  abuse  people  I think  we  go  out  of  our  way 
to  protect  people.  That's  our  job. 

I'd  like  to  see  most  police  departments  abolish  their  internal 
affairs  units  and  call  them  professional  responsibility  units. 
They  do  basically  the  same  job.  but  professional  responsibility 
conveys  to  me  that  we  are  professionals,  that  we  do  have 
responsibilities  and  we’re  very  interested  in  adhenng  to  those 
professional  respoasibilities.  Internal  affairs  carries  the 
inference  of  secrecy  and  iniemalizaiion.  and  I think  that’s 
harmed  us  nationally.  We  have  to  have  that  function  in  the 
police  department  — no  question  about  it  — but  we  need  to  be 
more  open  about  it  and  we  really  need  to  re-emphasize 
professional  resptmsibility.  I’ll  get  off  my  soapbox  now,  but 
that’s  one  of  my  pet  peeves, 

LEN:  On  a related  topic,  how  do  you  feel  about  civilian  input 
into  investigating  complaints  against  police  departments? 

LIN(»RELL:  We  don’t  have  any  civilian  review  boards  that 
I’m  aware  of  around  here,  and  I see  where  they  have  had  them, 
they've  generally  failed  or  gone  out  of  business.  I believe  the 
public  needs  to  be  fully  informed,  and  it's  our  responsibility  to 
inform  them.  I recognize  that  there  are  extreme  limes  when  the 
public  is  simply  not  going  to  accept  the  findings  of  internal 
affairs.  Clearly,  people  are  loo  suspicious  of  the  police  today. 
There  is  a distrust  that  we  have  to  work  to  combat  and  change 
We  need  to  build  trust,  and  one  way  of  doing  it  is  to  be  more 
open  and  more  infonnaiive  to  the  people.  But  I don’t  foresee 
any  civilian  review  boards  happening  around  here,  primarily 
because  wc  are  trying  very  hard  to  answer  people’s  concerns 
about  the  police. 

LEN:  If  someone  in  Urbana  has  a complaint  about  the  way  they 
were  treated  by  police,  who  do  they  go  to? 

LINGRELL:  Often,  it  comes  directly  to  me,  but  whatever 
officer  at  the  lime  receives  the  complaint,  he’s  authorized  to 
handle  a certain  level  of  complaints  himself.  If  it’s  on  his  shift, 
involving  an  officer  on  his  shift,  he  takes  whatever  inunediate 
action  is  necessary,  and  informs  me  on  my  next  duty  as  to  what 
happened.  If  it  s a matter  that  needs  to  go  further  than  that,  we 
have  a professional  responsibility  officer  who  conducts  all  of 


mentioned  is  a group  ol  schwl  personnel  and  law  enforcement 
people  who  have  been  meeting  for  months  to  determine  the  best 
methods  to  handle  sChtwl  problems.  We  have  myself,  a 
lieutenant,  a sergeant  and  a patrol  officer,  specifically  the  youth 
officer,  who  are  all  tneinbcrs  of  this  committee.  It’s  a very 
sizable  group.  But  we’re  involved  in  certainly  what  could  be 
called  a community-policing  effort  there  m that  we’re  joining 
with  a specific  comnmnlly  — the  schot>l  conuiiunity  and  the 
neighborhiKxJs  around  the  schools  — m solving  a number  of 
problems  that  are  arising  in  the  schools,  and  preparing  to 
prevent  future  problems.  In  that  sense,  we’re  attempting  to 
become  more  proactive  than  we  have  been  in  those  situations  in 
the  past,  and  1 think  we're  succeeding. 

LEN:  Will  the  Police-School  Partnership  involve  officers 
interacting  with  students,  such  as  giving  presentations  in 
classrooms,  along  the  lines  of  a DARE  officer? 

LINGRELL:  Our  youth  officer  is  making  regular  visits  to  all 
of  the  schools  during  the  school  year.  SchiHii's  just  about  to 
Stan,  and  he’ll  continue  to  meet  regularly  with  school  officials, 
the  principals,  and  the  counselors.  He’s  available  as  a resource 
officer  to  any  school  personnel  who  call  for  his  services.  In 
addition,  we  will  meet  and  confer  with  school  officials  on  many 
different  topics.  We  expect  to  bo  involved  in  critical-incident 
planning  with  the  school  system  throughout  the  coming  year. 
That’s  preparation  for  hostage  situations,  how  to  deal  with 
weapons  in  the  schools  and  that  son  of  thing.  We  expect  to  do 
some  intensive  planning  and  practicing  in  those  areas. 

Guiding  principles 

LEN:  What  kind  of  policing  philosophy  have  you  developed 
during  your  career? 

LINGRELL:  It  goes  right  back  directly  to  integrity  and  ethics 
I’ve  believed  for  a long,  long  time  that  if  we  can  gam  compli- 
ance through  persuasion  and  education  rather  than  through  strict 
enforcement,  we’d  develop  a better,  stronger  community.  We 
use  enforcement  methods  when  it’s  necessary,  but  1 like  to  see 
our  officers  find  a way  to  solve  people’s  problems  short  of 
arrest  if  possible. 

Leadership  has  come  to  the  fore  in  Ohio  law  enforcement. 
We’re  doing  a lot  to  train  people  in  leadership  — not  only 
leadership  within  the  departments,  but  community  leadership. 


Td  like  to  see  departments  abolish  internal  affairs  units 
and  call  them  professional  responsibility  units.  Internal 
affairs  carries  the  inference  of  secrecy;  that's  harmed  us. " 


our  prolessional  responsibility  investigations  and  reports  to  me 
on  his  findings.  Then  we  take  appropriate  action  at  that  stage. 
We  always  seek  to  correct  the  situation  rather  than  punish,  but 
there  is  disciplinary  action  taken  from  time  to  lime, 

LEN:  You’ve  never  had  to  dismiss  anyone  for  serious  criminal 
misconduct  on  duty? 

LINGRELL:  No.  fortunately. 

"Doing"  community  policing 

LEN:  Regarding  community  policing,  which  we  spoke  of 
briefly  early  on.  could  you  tell  us  what  kinds  of  specific 
programs  the  department  is  undenaking  in  that  regard? 

LINGRELL:  The  punsis  of  community  policing  will  probably 
condemn  me  for  this,  but  we’t«  probably  never  going  to  ”do" 
conununity  policing  in  the  sense  that  it’s  being  done  in  the 
larger  cities.  We’re  probably  never  going  to  assign  a specific 
officer  to  a specific  area  — one  reason  being  that  it’s  really 
difficult  in  a town  this  size  and  with  the  kind  of  people  we  have 
to  identify  a high  crime-rate  neighborhood  with  definite 
boundaries.  We  hope  that  all  of  our  officers  will  adopt  commu- 
nity-policing procedures,  fM^ciices  and  methods,  and  we're 
making  every  effort  to  train  them  in  that.  We  have  our  officers 
attending  community-policing  seminars  and  training  sessions. 
They  learn  about  problem-solving  methods.  We’re  not  big  on 
foot  patrol  We  have  a policy  that  allows  officers  to  get  out  of 
their  cars  and  mingle,  and  we  do  spend  more  time  in  areas 
where  we  have  crime  problems,  but  in  the  sense  that  we  patrol 
those  areas  on  foot  intensively,  no.  we  don’t  do  that 

We  do  involve  officers  at  every  level  in  problem-solving 
situations.  For  instance,  the  Police-School  Partnership  I 


We  feel  this  is  going  to  have  a very  powerful  impact  on  the 
future  of  law  enforcement  in  Ohio,  and  hopefully  in  Urbana. 

But  my  personal  philosophy  is  very  simple.  It  goes  back  to 
the  Golden  Rule:  If  you  treat  people  as  you  have  been  treated 
yourself,  they’ll  respond.  And  they  have.  I have  people  that  I 
sent  to  prison  long  ago  who  will  still  send  me  a card  occasion- 
ally, or  if  they’re  out.  they'll  slop  to  talk  to  me  on  the  street  as 
one  human  being  to  another.  It's  just  a humane  way  of  dealing 
with  people. 

I have  one  concern  about  the  Urbana  Police  Department  that 
I’m  not  able  to  do  anything  about  right  now,  and  that  is  we 
don’t  have  any  minorities  on  the  department  at  present.  Urbana 
has  had  an  integrated  police  department  since  somewhere 
around  1895.  We've  always  had  a black  officer,  or  two  or  three. 
At  one  time,  we  were  about  30  percent  black,  which  is  more 
than  double  the  demographic  makeup  of  the  city.  With  the 
retirement  of  our  youth  officer  recently,  we  have  lost  our  last 
black  officer  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  replace  him,  1 don't 
know  whether  we’ll  be  able  to  with  the  upcoming  entry-level 
test.  We’ll  certainly  be  looking  hand. 

LEN:  Are  you  limited  by  a residency  requirement? 

LINGRELL:  They  can  apply  from  all  over  Ohio.  We  require 

them  to  move  into  the  county  within  a reasonable  period 

usually  during  the  probationary  period  — but  we’ve  hired 
officers  from  as  far  away  as  Tiffin  or  Brookville,  60  or  80  miles 
away.  Thai’s  no  problem.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of 
our  officers  are  from  out  of  town. 

LEN:  Do  you  plan  any  special  recruiting  effort  to  get  minority 
officers? 

LINGRELL:  Yes.  we  intend  to  do  that.  We  have  done  that  in 
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Lingrell:  "The  low  points  haven't  lasted" 


the  past  but  haven't  been  quite  successful  in  recent  years, 

LEN:  What  factors  might  contribute  to  that  lack  of  success? 

LINGRELL:  The  minorities  who  have  tested  here  m Urbana 
have  done  fairly  well  and  have  been  competitive,  and  the 
background  investigations  have  not  been  a major  problem.  We 
just  don’t  attract  many  minorities  to  test  for  the  job,  and  when 
we  do  get  a really  suitable  recruit,  he  or  she  generally  goes  to  a 
larger  department  or  to  the  Highway  Patrol,  where  the  benefits 
are  better  and  the  opportunities  for  advancement  are  certainly 
better.  We  fail  to  get  people  because  they're  wise  enough  to  go 
to  places  where  they're  going  to  advance  more  rapidly.  We 
don’t  have  to  take  a backseat  to  anybody  for  training  or 
educational  opponunities  or  for  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
community,  but  as  far  as  promotional  opponunities  go,  we  can’t 
compete.  I think  that’s  our  problem  in  attracting  minorities. 
They  go  elsewhere. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  women  in  the  department? 

LINGRELL:  Same  thing.  We’ve  had  some  outstanding  female 
applicants  and  when  it  came  time  to  make  a job  offer,  they’d 
already  committed  to  the  Highway  Patrol,  which  is  actively 
recruiting  and  doing  a better  job  of  it  than  we  are. 

No  help  from  the  Feds 

LEN:  What  do  you  think  about  the  Clinton  Administration’s 
anti-crime  programs,  particularly  as  spelled  out  in  last  year’s 
crime  control  act? 

LINGRELL:  We  haven’t  found  anything  that’s  going  to 
benefit  us  yet.  Generally,  I don’t  see  the  current  crime  bill  as 
being  very  effective.  I don’t  think  it  addresses  the  problem 
directly.  Putting  more  police  on  the  streets  is  going  to  have 
political  impact,  no  question  about  that,  but  I don't  think  it’s 
going  to  have  the  promised  impact  on  the  crime  problem  in  this 
country.  1 just  don’t  see  it  happening  that  way. 

I'd  like  to  see  us  go  back  to  the  basics,  with  the  children, 
and  develop  some  method  of  instilling  ethics,  integnty,  values 
in  children.  If  we  don’t  form  the  proper  attitudes  in  the 
children,  no  number  of  police  officers  is  going  to  control  the 
crimes  they’ll  commit  later  in  life.  We  can  build  mote  prisons 
and  we  can  fill  them  with  people,  but  I just  cannot  see  that 
building  larger  prisons  and  storing  these  people  away  from 
society  is  going  to  affect  the  situation  in  the  long  run.  You  can’t 
keep  them  in  Uieir  forever.  That’s  all  we’re  doing  now  and 
that’s  not  solving  the  problem. 

LEN:  What  are  your  thoughts  on  the  drug  war,  especially  in 
light  of  recent  moves  to  pursue  harm-reduction  programs, 
decriminalization  or  even  legalization  as  an  aliemative? 

LINGRELL:  If  it's  really  a war  on  drugs,  I don’t  think  we’re 
taking  enough  prisoners.  We  clearly  are  not  making  any 
headway.  As  for  the  other  side,  if  they’re  not  winning  they’re  at 
least  gaining  or  getting  ahead  of  us.  I certainly  hope  and  believe 
there  are  alternatives,  and  I'd  like  to  see  some  reasonable 
altemaiives  developed,  although  I’m  not  ready  to  support 
legalization  of  drugs. 

Highs  & lows 

LEN:  Could  you  point  to  some  of  the  highlights  of  your  long 
career,  if  you  had  to  choose  just  a few? 

LINGRELL:  The  wonderful,  wonderful  people  I’ve  dealt  with 
and  worked  with.  The  people  in  the  community  have  just  been 
— 1 can’t  say  enough  good  about  them.  It’s  a great  town  to  work 
in.  It  has  a lot  of  pride,  it  has  a lot  of  concern  and  compassion 
for  others  who  are  less  fortunate.  My  officers  are  hard-working, 
ambitious  young  guys  who  give  their  all.  I think  the  people 
have  been  the  greatest  thing  in  my  career. 

LEN:  And  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  — the  disappointments? 

LINGRELL:  I think  we  came  to  a time  in  the  mid-1980s  when 
we  realized  that  what  we  were  doing  wasn’t  working.  This 
happened  simultaneously  all  across  the  country.  I think  many 
departments  came  to  realize  this.  That  was  a low  point  — to 
realize  that  what  we've  been  doing  for  so  many  years  and  what 
we  thought  was  successful  wasn’t  really  doing  what  we  wanted 
to  do.  But,  we  pulled  out  of  that  quickly.  1 think  we  turned 
around  and  started  finding  ways  to  change  — and  we’ll  still 
undergoing  that  process  of  change  — but  we’re  moving  in  a 
positive  direction.  Generally,  I guess,  the  low  points  in  my 
career  haven’t  lasted  that  long.  In  Urbana  at  least,  whenever  we 


went  into  a low  spot  in  the  road,  we  filled  it  in  and  moved  on. 

LEN:  Are  you  planning  to  stick  around  for  a while  >ei.  or  ore 
you  planning  to  retire  anytime  soon? 

LINGRELL:  No.  no.  I'm  having  too  a uch  fun.  1 could  have 
retired  10  years  ago;  I was  eligible  for  a peasion  then.  Beyond 
the  next  13  months  I m not  sure  what  niy  plans  arc  going  to  be. 
but  I’vejusi  been  accepted  into  a 13-monih-long  Chief'Law 
Enforcement  Executive  Accreditation  Program  that  we’re 
putting  on  in  Ohio  for  the  first  time,  and  1 certainly  want  to 
complete  that 

The  Law  Enforcement  Foundation,  a division  of  the  Ohio 
chiefs’  association,  has  started  what  may  be  the  first  certifica- 
tion program  for  chiefs  in  the  country.  I don’t  know  of  any 
others.  This  is  something  that  the  Ohio  chiefs  have  developed, 
and  that  we've  wanted  to  do  it  for  a long  lime.  It’s  a program* 
for  qualifying  chiefs  to  receive  certification.  They'll  have  to 
recertify  eveiy  three  years.  Our  first  day  was  Sept.  1.  and  the 
entire  effort  takes  13  months,  so  you  can  figure  I’m  going  to  be 
here  a while. 


houses,  automobiles  and  that  son  of  thing.  I'd  love  to  have  a 
drug-sniffing  dog 

LEN:  What  advice  or  wisdom  might  you  wish  to  impiirt  to  your 
colleagues  who  might  be  reading  this  interview’  Any  secrets  to 
your  longevity ' After  all.  40  years  in  law  cnrorccmeni  is  pretty 
much  unheard  of  these  days 

LINGRELL:  All  it  means  is  that  I've  iiuinageil  to  siiiuvc  a 
heck  of  a lot  ot  mistakes  //<ing/i.v/,  I wouldn’t  wish  iluii  on  any 
other  chief  But  it’s  a very,  very  rewatvling  otciqulion,  and  I've 
enjoyed  it  vciy  much,  I believe  that  most  people  m this  pixsiuon 
do.  I wouldn’t  presume  to  otter  advice  to  othei  duels  Every 
situation  IS  diltcreni. 

LEN:  You  never  felt  the  burning  desire  to  leave  Urbana  and 
become  chief  in  a larger  city,  such  as  Columbus? 

LINGRELL:  This  is  my  hometown. 

LEN:  These  days,  chiefs  don't  tend  to  slay  in  office  very  long. 


LEN:  What  might  the  future  hold?  After  all  these  yean,,  are 
there  still  some  things  you’d  like  to  accomplish  that  haven’t  yet 
come  to  pass? 

LINGRELL:  This  is  a really  small  thing,  but  I’d  like  for  us  to 
have  a K-9  unit.  I really  would.  I see  some  real  uses  for  it  in  our 
department.  This  has  been  one  of  my  failures.  I have  failed  to 
persuade  my  City  Council  that  this  is  a worthwhile  thing,  and 
they  have  denied  me  funding  for  it  two  years  running.  I 
probably  won’t  ask  for  it  this  year.  It’s  a manpower-multiplier. 
If  I had  a K-9  unit  on  patrol,  we  wouldn’t  have  some  of  the 
chases  we’ve  had  because  we’d  have  nailed  the  guy  right  away. 
It's  a much  safer  way  to  search  a building  than  the  officers 
going  from  room  to  room.  A drug-sniffing  dog  would  be  very, 
very  useful  because  I’m  sure  a lot  of  drug  violations  have 
passed  us  by.  We  didn't  find  them.  In  drug  searches  at  crack 


LINGRELL:  That’s  right,  they  don’t,  but  I think  there  will 
always  be  hometown  chiefs  who  commit  ihctmcives  to  their 
community  and  stay  there.  Not  that  the  more  mobile  chiefs 
aren’t  committed  to  the  communities  they’re  serving;  while 
they’re  serving,  they  certainly  are.  Some  of  the  best  chiefs  I 
know  have  moved  from  one  pcwiiion  to  another  as  chief,  but  it’s 
just  not  for  me.  I’m  a hometown  boy  and  1 love  the  people  in 
this  town.  Really,  this  i.s  my  thing  I wouldn’t  move,  wouldn't 
want  to.  I understand  tho,se  guys  have  a problem-solving 
altitude.  They  enjoy  attacking  new  challenges.  1 admire  them 
for  that  — and  they  do  it  well.  The  majority  of  them  do  it  well. 

Having  said  that,  f believe  the  future  of  law  eiiforcemeni  is 
dependent  upon  our  ability  to  develop  leadership  from  within  1 
think  we’re  doing  a gmid  job  with  that  and  I hope  that  comm 
ues.  It  used  to  be  that  management  was  important.  Today, 
management  is  still  important  but  leadership  is  taking  the  lead 


When  is  a law  not  a law? 
When  it's  passed  in  St.  Louis 


Continued  from  Page  1 
African-American  males  acquiring  drug 
cases,  none  of  them  will  be  able  to  [be] 
employed  in  this  field."  Tyus  wrote. 
She  also  accused  white  members  of  the 
board  of  refusing  to  consider  a compro- 
mise bill  that  would  lessen  the  adverse 
impact  of  the  economic  and  punitive 
aspects  of  the  bill  on  the  city’s  black 
residents. 

Mayoral  press  secretary  Patricia 
Washington  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  Bosley  considered  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  black  members  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  but  also  had  con- 
cerns of  his  own,  including  “the  fact 
that  the  bill  did  not  address  the  key  issue 
of  poor  or  faulty  installation  of  alarms" 
and  had  no  provisions  for  inspections. 

Washington  said  that  when  the  bill 
came  across  the  Mayor’s  desk  for  his 
signature,  he  had  intended  to  veto  it. 
However,  he  mistakenly  checked  the 
"approve"  box  that  appears  along  with 
a "veto"  box  on  each  bill  he  signs. 

"The  Mayor  knew  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  the  bill,"  she  said,  “but  for 
some  reason — I don’t  know  if  there  was 
someone  {in  the  office]  with  him,  whether 
he  got  distracted,  whether  he  was  on  the 
phone  or  what  — he  checked  the  wrong 
box.  He  realized  he  had  checked  the 
wrong  box  after  he  had  sent  the  docu- 
ments back  for  |Mocessing,“ 

The  Mayor  contends  he  had  20  days 
to  veto  the  measure  and  had  realized  his 
mistake  well  within  that  penod,  Wash- 
ington said.  Aldermen  who  supported 
the  bill  disagreed,  saying  his  signature 
and  check  in  the  “approve"  box  made  it 
law.  "This  office  contends  that  it  doesn’t 
become  law  until  it  is  duly  processed 


and  returned  to  the  clerk  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,”  Washington  said,  adding  that 
the  city’s  charter  is  “about  as  clear  as 
mud"  as  to  when  exactly  an  ordinance 
becomes  effective. 

Sgt.  Michael  Renting,  a 22 -year  police 
veteran  assigned  toihe  Police  Department’s 
crime-prevention  unit,  said  the  law  was 
never  intended  to  become  the  racially  divi- 
sive issue  that  it  has,  but  was  only  an 
attempt  to  address  “the  tremendous  growth 
in  alarm  usage  in  this  city." 

"What  the  dissenters  were  concerned 
with  is  that  imposing  fines  would  be  a 
hardship  on  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged in  the  city.  But  {ihey|  have  alarms  — 
and  they  have  an  equal  responsibility  to 
maintain  and  operate  them  properly,  as 
does  anyone  else  in  this  city,"  Renting  told 
LEN. 

Rcming  said  analyses  indicate  that  only 
about  6 percent  to  10  percent  of  all  alarm 
users  would  ever  be  penalized  under  the 
ordinance  — making  the  arguments  against 
the  fine  and  suspension  provisions  a “moot 
point"  in  his  view.  “That’s  a very  small 
percentage  to  be  concerned  with.  It’s  also  a 
shame  that  that  one  small  percentage  can 
wreak  such  havoc  on  the  time  and  man- 
power of  the  Police  Department,  but  it 
does,"  he  said. 

The  high  rate  of  false  alarms  to  which 
the  police  must  respond  is  stretching  the 
department’s  scarce  resources.  But  more 
critically,  the  false-alanm  rate,  which  Rem- 
ing  said  is  comparable  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  90  percent  to  95  percent,  is  posing  a 
dangerous  threat  to  public  safety  — and 
providing  “p^fcrential  police  service  to 
people  who  can  afford  security  devices." 

"The  idea  [of  the  ordinance]  is  to  create 
police  availability  on  the  street,  and  it's 


particularly  critical  m areas  of  the  city 
that  need  us  the  most  When  you’re  ex- 
pending this  much  time  and  manpower 
on  wild  goose  cha.sc.s  — to  the  tunc  of 
48,000  calls  for  service  that  are  false 
aiarms  — that 's  48.000  cal  Is  wc  could  be 
delegating  our  resources  to  elsewhere." 
Remmg  said. 

Industry  analysis  predict  that  alarm 
usage  will  increase  by  25  percent  to  30 
percent  every  year  If  that  forecast  is 
accurate,  Rcming  said,  action  must  be 
taken  now  to  deal  with  a problem  that 
will  certainly  get  wop>c. 

“I  don't  see  the  re.sourecs  of  the 
Police  Department  growing  by  30  per- 
cent." he  said.  "Unless  wc  put  a stop  to 
It  now  or  at  least  get  some  fair  measures 
of  control,  what  are  we  going  to  do  when 
these  calls  go  up?  That’s  the  thing  that 
scares  me  the  most  " 

John  Butler,  who  owns  a St.  Louis 
security  firm  and  is  president  of  the 
Missouri  Burglar  and  Fire  Alarm  Asso- 
ciation, said  he  supported  the  ordinance, 
particularly  its  requirement  for  trairung 
of  those  who  sell,  install  and  service  the 
devices.  “The  concept  was  to  try  to  get 
better  people  putting  in  alarm  systems, 
and  then,  in  tandem  with  that,  fines  for 
users  who  aren't  careful,  and  suspen- 
sions and  revocations  of  licenses  for 
people  who  are  absolutely  not  careful  at 
all." 

The  association,  which  provided  input 
and  lobbied  local  alarm  companies  to 
support  the  disputed  ordinance,  will  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board  if  necessary, 
said  Butler,  who  predicted  the  stalled 
ordinance  will  be  revived  “in  some  way, 
shape  or  form"  with  most  of  its  provi- 
sions intact. 
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Poynter: 

Traffic  radar's  as-yet-unsolved  puzzle 


By  Gary  Poynter 
( First  of  two  parts. ) 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  a Senate  subcommit* 
tee  held  a hearing  on  traffic  radar  and  its  possible 
hazardous  effects.  Since  then,  many  new  pieces 
in  this  confusing  scientific  puzzle  on  microwave 
radiation  have  been  discovered  in  laboratories 
and  have  been  researched  epidemiologically. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  while  these 
experiments  and  studies  continue,  no  agency  has 
come  forward  and  taken  a position  to  give  hard 
and  fast  guidelines  on  the  use  of  traffic  radar  to 
protect  you.  Police  organizations  have  petitioned 
Congress  to  help  us,  but  after  nearly  three  years 
very  little  substantial  help  has  come  our  way 

There  arc  organizations  that  represent  police 
administrators  and  they  have  steadfastly  main- 
tained that  traffic  radar  has  no  possible  health 
hazards.  Dr.  David  Fisher,  a consultant  for  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
wears  another  hat  as  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers.  Fisher  con- 
tends he  has  taken  measurements  from  more  than 
5,000  traffic  radar  units  in  the  last  10  years.  In  an 
interview,  Fisher  stated,  “When  the  device  is 
being  operated  properly,  the  microwave  expo- 
sure levels  encountered  by  radar  operators  are 
less  than  50  microwatts  per  square  centimeter, 
i.e.,  less  than  1 percent  of  the  maximum  exposure 
level  of  the  current  safety  standards  " 

The  problem  with  Fisher’s  logic  is  he  talks 
only  about  momentary  exposure,  not  chronic 
occupational  experience,  such  as  eight  hours  a 
day  for  25  years.  Testing  5,000  radar  units  is 
about  as  impressive  as  saying  you  have  written 
5,000  speeding  tickets  in  the  past  1 0 years.  Fisher 
also  falls  short  when  he  forgeLs  to  tell  you  his 
testing  is  primarily  for  certification  to  determine 
if  the  unit  is  working  properly  for  the  officer  who 
will  use  that  unit  for  speed  enforcement.  Radia- 
tion levels  are  a secondary  consideration  in  the 
testing  process.  On  my  visit  to  his  laboratory, 
Fisher's  testing  forms  made  no  mention  of  radia- 
tion levels.  The  only  concern  of  the  testing  was  to 
certify  that  the  unit  was  working  properly. 

IEEE  and  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute  (ANSI)  are  basically  industry-oriented 
organizations  that  set  limits  for  occupational  and 

(Gary  Poyruer  has  been  an  Ohio  Highway 
Patrol  trooper  since  1980,  and  has  coordinated 
research  into  the  health  hazards  of  traffic  radar 
for  the  National  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.) 


non-occupational  exposure  to  non-ionizing  ra- 
diation. Obviously,  these  two  groups  will  set 
exposure  limits  high  enough  to  protect  them- 
selves. especially  in  the  area  of  human  exposure 
to  electronic  equipment.  Dr.  Louis  Slesin,  the 
editor  of  Microwave  News,  .said  he  is  less  than 
pnsitive  about  the  validity  of  the  exposure  limits 
in  the  ANSI/IEEE  guidelines,  and  he  opined  that 
the  guideline  is  ’’based  on  thermal  insults,  not  on 
possible  low-level  effects  like  cancer.** 

Another  problem  arises  when  you  look  at 
Fisher’s  reference  to  a SO-microwatts-per-square- 
centimeter  exposure  level.  In  Germany,  just  prior 
to  the  Senate  hearings,  an  experiment  in  the 
laboratories  at  the  prestigious  Max  Plank  group 
indicated  biological  change  at  power  exposures 
far  less  than  those  stated  by  Fisher.  In  their 
experiments,  the  German  researchers  found  that 
biological  change  occurred  at  near  zero  power 
density  — fully  several  orders  of  magnitude  less 
than  Fisher’s  indicated  levels. 

Many  members  of  IEEE  and  ANSI  feel  there 


is  nothing  to  fear  from  microwaves  unless  there 
is  enough  power  to  generate  heal.  The  argument 
would  have  it  that  there  is  not  enough  power  from 
a radar  unit  to  cause  a rise  in  body-tissue  tem- 
perature to  a point  that  would  pose  a threat  to 
humans.  While  agreeing  that  the  radar  units  vrill 
not  cause  a significant  rise  in  temperature,  I 
disagree  emphatically  with  the  notion  of  abso- 
lutely no  heat  generation. 

Several  years  ago,  as  I exited  my  patrol  ve- 
hicle at  the  end  of  a shift,  I turned  the  radar  unit 
on  and  aimed  the  antenna  directly  toward  the 
windshield  The  following  morning,  before  going 
outside  into  the  frosty  March  air.  1 called  the  local 
iime-and-iemperature  service  and  was  given  the 
current  reading:  a chilly  32  degrees.  As  I ap- 
proached my  patrol  car  I noticed  a perfectly 
round  hole  in  the  frost  on  my  windshield,  located 
directly  in  front  of  the  radar  antenna.  1 repeated 
the  procedure  the  next  night,  and  the  temperature 
the  following  morning  was  down  to  22  degrees. 
Again,  the  hole  in  the  frost  was  there,  only 


somewhat  smaller  due  to  the  lower  outside  tem- 
perature. While  this  is  fairly  unscientific,  it  proves 
that  some  heat  is  generated;  there  is  indeed  a 
thermal  factor  associated  with  traffic  radar. 

The  potential  health  problems  associated  with 
traffic  radar  are  non-thermal  in  nature.  This 
microwave  unit  won’t  heat  your  coffee  or  cook 
your  lunch  while  you’re  on  duty,  but  it  will  have 
a damaging  effect  on  you. 

On  Father’s  Day  1992,  CBS  News’s  “60 
Minutes”  aired  its  segment  on  traffic  radar. 
During  this  report.  Elenore  Adair  was  the  spokes- 
person for  the  radar  industry,  and  she  was  asked 
whether  she  would  consider  placing  a radar  unit 
between  her  legs  if  she  were  a traffic  cop.  She 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Currently,  the  list  of 
radar-using  officers  who  are  cancer  victims  stands 
at  227.  Fifty-eight  of  them  are  testicular  cancer 
victims,  ani^  56  used  handheld  radar.  All  56 
would  rest  the  unit  between  their  legs. 

Ms.  Adair  says  these  cases  of  testicular  cancer 
are  purely  coincidental  — coincidental  like  the 


two  cases  of  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  in  Cali- 
fornia several  years  ago.  Both  officers  in  the 
same  department  would  hold  the  radar  antenna 
on  their  groin  area  to  block  the  signal  and  avoid 
setting  off  radar  detectors.  Both  officers  began 
this  procedure  at  approximately  the  same  time 
and  both  were  diagnosed  with  the  disease  at 
approximately  the  same  time.  Both  died  within  a 
few  months  of  each  other.  Purely  coincidental? 
Coincidental  like  the  two  neighboring  police 
departments  in  Michigan  that  had  six  officers,  all 
hand-held  radar  users,  who  developed  testicular 
cancer  at  an  age  past  which  this  form  of  cancer 
would  be  expected  in  a male. 

In  Colorado,  an  officer  would  position  his 
old-style  window-mounted  antenna  behind  his 
head  and  go  to  work.  This  particular  unit  was  not 
equipped  with  an  external  antenna  on^off  switch, 
and  thus  the  antenna  was  on  all  the  time.  Tests 
have  found  the  human  nervous  system  to  be 
highly  susceptible  to  radioffequency  (RF)  and 
microwave  (MR)  radiation.  This  particular  offi- 


cer developed  a \ery  rare  tumor  on  his  spinal 
cord.  He  too  is  dead. 

In  New  England,  an  officer  would  use  his 
hand-held  radar  for  speed  enforcement  like  most 
other  officers,  but  instead  of  resting  the  unit  in  his 
lap,  he  would  rest  it  against  his  chest  with  the 
antenna  aimed  at  his  throat.  He  developed  thy* 
roid  cancer.  Another  officer  would  rest  his  radat 
unit  on  his  shoulder;  he  developed  a rare  tumor  in 
his  shoulder  joint.  A radar  instructor  wanted  to 
develop  a method  of  speed  enforcement  that 
would  be  useful  on  Connecticut's  interstate  high- 
ways, many  of  which  are  divided  by  concrete 
barriers.  He  would  hold  his  hand-held  unit  in 
front  of  his  face  and  aim  it  toward  traffic  ap- 
proaching from  the  rear.  He  developed  an  ex- 
tremely rare  melanoma  of  the  eye.  He  lost  the  eye 
and  was  forced  into  early  retirement. 

In  addition  to  these  few  examples,  there  are 
hundreds  more.  To  that  number  you  can  add  still 
more  officers  who  have  yet  to  come  forward  to  be 
counted. 

While  all  of  these  officers  have  suffered  through 
their  disease,  laboratory  research  has  taken  place 
that  has  helped  to  indicate  there  truly  is  a connec- 
tion between  microwaves  and  cancer  promotion. 
While  some  labs  have  been  actively  pursuing  this 
connection,  one  in  particular  has  decided  to  take 
action  in  the  name  of  greater  safety. 

In  June  1993,  Dr.  Brendon  Godfrey,  director 
of  the  Advanced  Weapons  and  Survivability 
Directorate  at  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base’s  Phillip’s 
Laboratory,  instituted  a policy  limiting  expo- 
sures to  1(X)  microwatts  per  square  centimeter  for 
frequencies  between  30  MHz  anB  100  GHz. 
(Traffic  radar  is  between  10.525  GHz  and  35 
GHz.)  The  ANSI/IEEE  guidelines,  by  contrast, 
allow  occupational  exposure  up^to  1(X)  times 
greater  for  frequencies  above  3 GHz,  which 
would  include  all  traffic  radar. 

The  change  in  the  standard  for  exposure  was 
prompted  by  Dr.  Getus  Kanavy,  chief  of  the 
biological  effects  group  at  Phillip’s  Electromag- 
netic Effects  Division.  According  to  Microwave 
News,  Kanavy  concluded,  “based  on  a survey  of 
the  scientific  community  engaged  in  RF/MW 
(radiofrequency/microwave)  radiation  bioeffects 
research,  that  there  is  a ‘consensus’  that  nonther- 
mal  effects  do  exist  and  that  the  ANSI/IEEE 
standards  are  deemed  inadequate  to  protect 
humans.”  In  the  ANSI/IEEE  standard,  Kanavy 
added,  “The  existence  of  nonthermal  effecls^  is 
essentially  denied  by  omission.” 

Qurently  the  ANSI/IEEE  guideline  for  expo- 
sure to  microwaves  is  10.0  milliwatts  per  square 
centimeter.  The  excessive  amount  of  exposure 
becomes  all  the  more  glaring  when  compared  to 
the  Phillip’s  Laboratory’s  exposure  limit  of  100 
microwatts  (or  0.1  milliwatts)  per  square  centi- 
meter. The  difference  in  exposure  levels  is 
comparable  to  trying  to  lake  a shower  under  a fire 
hose  as  opposed  to  standing  under  a trickle  of 
water.  Remember  that  the  lACP’s  Dr.  Fisher  said 
he  had  measured  radiation  levels  of  exposure 
from  the  radar  units  at  50  milliwatts,  fully  500 
times  greater  than  the  Phillip’s  Laboratory  100- 
microwatt  exposure  guideline. 

Late  in  1994,  research  from  the  University  of 
Washington's  Bioclectromagnetics  Research 
Laboratory  framed  the  issue  of  low-level  micro- 
wave  radiation  and  damage  in  animals.  In  their 
experiments.  Dr.  Henry  Lai  and  Dr.  Narendra 
Singh  exposed  lab  animals  to  continuous  wave 
radiation  (traffic  radar  produces  wave  radiation). 

Continued  on  Page  15 
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Good  police  work  still  makes  a difference 

What's  behind  the  crime  decreases  in  some  major  cities? 


Whai’s  going  on  here?  The  FBI's  Unifonn  Cnme  Repcsts 
for  1994  showed  ihat  for  ihe  third  successive  year  there  was  a 
modest  drop  — 3 percent — in  the  number  of  major  crimes 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


nationwide.  But  in  imny  of  the  major  cities,  the  decrease  has 
been  astonishing. 

The  prime  example  is  New  York  City.  There,  murders 
dropped  from  1.946  in  1993  to  1,561.  Robberies  fell  to 
72.540  from  86,001.  The  next  biggest  city,  Los  Angeles, 
found  murders  declining  from  1,076  in  1993  to  846.  Homi- 
cides also  fell  in  Houston,  Philadelf^a,  San  Diego,  Dallas, 
Detroit  and  San  Antonio  among  the  10  largest  cities.  But  the 
murder  rate  rose  in  Qiicago  and  Phoenix. 

Qiminologists  are  at  a loss  to  pinpoint  reasons  for  the 
general  decline  in  serious  crime,  but  warn  that  it  may  not  be  a 
long-term  trend.  Three  years,  sorric  of  them  say,  is  too  short  a 
time  to  make  a judgment  about  the  outlook 

Some  criminologists  also  point  out  that  there  are  conflict- 
ing data  in  the  UCR  compilation.  Violent  crirr^  among  the 
young  continues  to  rise  even  while  it  declines  precipitously 
among  their  elders.  From  1985  through  1993,  the  homicide 
rate  fOT  adults  over  age  25  decreased  by  25  percent.  During 
the  same  period,  the  homicide  rate  among  18-to-24-year-olds 
went  up  by  65  percent,  while  among  younger  teen-agers,  the 
murder  rate  went  through  the  roof,  with  a 165-percent  jump. 

Even  with  such  caveats,  the  New  York  City  record  in 
reducing  serious  crime  is  imfwessive.  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  and  Police  Cominis.sionex  William  J.  Bratton  take 
credit  for  it.  Giuliani  is  a former  U.S.  Attorney  with  a well- 
earned  reputation  for  aggressive  law  enforcement,  He 
brought  Brarton  back  to  New  York  from  Boston  only  about  a 
year  after  the  Commissioner  had  left  the  Big  Apple,  where  he 
had  been  runmng  the  Transit  Police.  As  Transit  Police  Chief, 
Bratton  directed  a highly  successful  campaign  against  crime 


in  the  city's  subways.  Felonies  in  the  subways  have  dropped 
steadily  and  are  now  down  64  percent  since  1990. 

Since  Giuliani  Kx>k  office  on  Jan.  1,  1994.  and  btought 
Bratton  back  lo  New  York,  the  homicide  rate  is  down  37.3 
percent;  robberies  are  down  2 1 .9  percent,  and  car  thefts  arc  off 
by  27. 1 percent.  The  figures  look  so  terrific  that  New  York 
magazine  Utled  an  August  cover  story  on  the  phenumcrum. 

“The  End  of  Crime  as  Wc  Know  lt.“ 

Journalist  Craig  Horowitz,  who  wrote  the  laudatory  story 
about  Giuliani.  Bratton  and  the  police  successes  in  New  York, 
said:  *Their  victory  appears  to  be  a repudiation  of  three 
decades  of  received  wisdom  that  crime  is  inextricably  con- 
nected to  economic  deprivation  and  social  injustice  Bratton  and 
Giuliani  are  showing  it  is  possible  to  keep  a lid  on  crime  solely 
through  effective  law  enforcement:  using  maps,  computers  and 
(this  is  a shocker  in  an  age  of  anti-bureaucrat  fervor]  gixid 
management ...  Giuliani  and  Bratton  believe  they  have  hap- 
pened on  something  big.  They  have  found  die  real  root  cause  of 
crime;  criminals.” 

Bratton  has  made  many  changes  in  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment's operauons.  He  has  ordered  crackdowns  on  such 
minor  offenses  as  public  urination  and  unlicensed  street  vend- 
ing The  idea  is  to  improve  the  city's  quality  of  life.  He  has  told 
patrol  officers  to  resume  making  narcotics  arrests  and  not  leave 
them  to  specialized  units,  which  the  NYPD  had  done  tor  some 
years  for  fear  of  corruption  scandals.  (Such  scandals  have 
erupted  anyway  in  some  precincts.)  He  has  directed  that  minor 
offenders  be  frisked  fw  guns  and  checked  for  outstanding 
warrants,  ba.sed  on  the  thinking  that  minor  offender,  arc  often 
involved  in  drugs  and  mi>re  serious  crimes.  Computer-plotted 
maps  are  made  each  day  to  track  crime  on  every  street  in  New 
York.  Precinct  commanders  have  been  given  more  leeway  than 
they  used  to  have  in  creating  crime-fighting  strategics  for  their 
areas,  and  are  held  accountable  for  results.  The  community 
policing  efforts  started  by  Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward  and 
expanded  by  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown  have  been  continued 
under  Bratton. 

“1  want  to  challenge  the  old  idea  that  policing  can't  make  a 


suhstantial  impact  on  social  change,"  Bratton  toUl  The  New 
York  Times.  “American  policing  has  been  swatimg  at  nxis- 
quitocs  for  20  years.  In  New  York  we've  leametl  how  to 
dram  the  swamp." 

Another  major  city  with  impressive  declines  in  scnous 
cnme  is  Houston,  That  Texas  city’s  murder  rate  dn>pped  32 
percent  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  comjxircd  with 
the  first  lialf  of  1994.  That's  ulnxist  identical  to  New  York's 
31-pcfx.xm  decline. 

Houston's  iiKthods.  Ihinigh.  have  been  sttmewhul 
different.  Under  Mayiw  Lamw  and  Police  Chief  Sam 
Nuchia,  the  city's  community  policing  program  has  been 
scrapped.  It  was  put  in  place  by  Ixc  Bivwn,  who  was 
Houston’s  chief  until  he  came  to  New  York  in  1‘WO,  and 
continued  by  Brown’s  successor.  Elizabeth  Wul.son.  "I  don't 
look  on  piihce  ofTicers  as  wKiul  workers."  lainicr  hxs  said. 
Nuchia  echoes  the  Mayor's  view  “When  I took  ova.  wc 
quit  using  the  terminology  •ncighborhood  oncnied  policing.' 
Instead,  I declared  tfmt  we  were  going  to  make  it  as  tough  on 
the  cnmiimls  us  we  po.ssibly  coitlil." 

There  is  no  dearth  of  guesses  as  to  what  is  causing  the 
drop  in  serious  crime  in  most  big  cities  (Jnc  major  factor 
surely  is  the  fact  that  the  population  of  prisons  has  more  than 
doubled  in  recent  years,  which  means  that  a lot  of  bad  guys 
who  could  K*  counted  on  to  commit  scrums  criincs  arc  out  of 
the  picture.  But  that  can't  be  the  whole  stivry  The  criminolo- 
gists have  a lot  of  studying  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  let's  celebrate  the  successes  ol  the  NYPi)  and 
Bill  Bratton  as  well  as  those  in  Houston  and  other  cities, 
where  they  are  showing  that  good  police  work  docs  make  a 
difference. 


(OrJwiiy  P.  BuuU-n  is  im'sidtnl  of  th(  Law  l-Jifoixemt  iit 
Assisiaiice  FouiuJatum  and  chuirnum  of  the  Nalionat  Ijiw 
Enforcenu'ni  CoH«n7.  He  welcotm-s  iorffs/umlau  e to  hi.s 
office  at  24  Wytidluw,  Court.  Nannrt.  NY  ! 0954-3845. 
Seymour  F.  MulUn.  the  executive  director  of  LFAh.  as.\i\tcd 
in  the  preparation  of  ths  urtU  le.) 
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Whites 
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25.4 

16.9 
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13.0 

23.2 

Native  Americans 

11.5 

30.6 

TOTAL 

26.3 

29.2 

Video  verite 

To  the  editor: 

A new  and  highly  innovative  video-based  test 
has  been  developed  for  use  in  screening  entry- 
level  police  candidates.  This  test  has  been  shown 
to  be  highly  valid  and  has  been  well  received  by 
agencies  that  have  used  it.  However,  there  has 
been  some  adverse  publicity  and  confusion,  which 
was  picked  up  and  summarized  in  a recent  LEN 
front-page  article  (Sept.  15,  1995). 

The  source  of  the  controversy  was  a slanted 
article  in  the  July  17  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
pan  of  which  LEN  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
statistical  comparisons.  Virtually  all  of  the  con- 
tentions in  this  article  were  wrong  and  based 
either  on  misquotes  or  gross  misrepresentations 
of  data.  Here  us  a brief  summary  of  the  real  story. 

The  essence  of  the  controversy  is  the  referral 
of  minority  police  candidates  by  the  Public  Safety 
Civil  Service  Commission.  For  years.  Seattle 
used  a written  exam  with  various  types  of  items, 
including  spelling,  reading  comprehension,  and 
judgment.  The  passing  point  was  set  very  low. 
Each  time  the  test  was  given,  90  percent  of  all 
candidates  would  pass,  including  75  percent  of 
African-American  candidates  However,  accord- 
ing to  PSese  rules,  only  the  top  25  percent  were 
eligible  for  referral  to  the  department.  To  achieve 
diversity,  the  Seattle  Police  Department  could 
request  minority  candidates  from  further  down 
the  list,  as  long  as  those  candidates  were  in  the  top 
25  percent  of  their  protected  group.  This  proce- 
dure caused  serious  and  expensive  problems. 

In  response  to  complaints  that  candidates 
selected  from  lower  on  the  list  could  not  read  and 
were  lacking  in  other  skill  areas,  the  PSCSC 
decided  to  raise  its  standards.  In  October  1994, 
the  PSCSC  administered  the  same  written  test  it 
has  used  for  several  years.  However,  this  time  it 
raised  the  passing  point  to  a level  where  only  50 
percent  “passed."  At  this  passing  point,  16 
percent  of  African  Americans  passed.  Still,  only 
the  top  25  percent  were  eligible  for  referral. 

The  raised  standards  on  the  written  test  dra- 


matically changed  the  number  of  referred  minor- 
ity applicants.  However,  no  controversy  was 
raised  by  this  decision  — nor  should  there  be, 
since  the  bottom  line  is  that  the  commission  can 
and  does  reopen  the  process  if  there  are  insuffi- 
cient numbers  of  minority  candidates  available. 

In  January  1995,  after  the  PSCSC  had  raised 
standards,  the  Seattle  Police  Department  (along 
with  many  other  departments  in  the  Northwest) 
implemented  the  FrontLine  video  exam.  Based 
on  the  extensive  validation  research  and  clear 
job-relatedness  of  the  test  materials,  a decision 
was  made  by  the  commission  to  pass  only  the  top 
third  of  candidates-  Since,  by  rule,  only  the  top  25 
percent  are  referred  in  any  event,  the  commis- 
sion’s process  of  raising  standards  accomplished 
three  goals.  It  made  test-score  reporting  more 
realistic  and  honest  for  applicants.  It  assured  that 
new  recruits  would  meet  department  standards. 
And  it  added  an  element  of  fairness  in  that  all 
applicants  are  now  judged  by  the  same  standards. 
In  the  past,  the  vast  majority  of  people  “passed” 
but  were  not  really  considered  further.  Now, 
most  people  fail,  but  those  who  pass  are  bona  fide 
candidates  wnih  an  actual  shot  at  the  job. 

Tbe  video  exam  docs  have  adverse  impact  — 
that  is.  members  of  cenain  minority  groups  do 
score  lower  on  average.  The  difference  in  test 
perfrxmance  is  still  much  less  than  that  seen  on 
standard  written  tests  for  entry-level  police  We 
would  like  to  report  an  accurate  comparison  of 
the  prior  Seattle  written  exam  to  the  new  Ergom- 
etrics  FrontLine  video  test.  The  only  appropriate 


way  to  make  this  com- 
parison is  at  the  same 
passing  standard.  In  this 
case  we  will  use  the  top 
30  percent,  since  that  is 
the  standard  currently 
used  by  the  PSCSC.  The 
accompanying  table 
shows  the  relative  per- 
formance of  white  and 
protected  groups.  Note 

that  although  fewer  Asians  pass,  approximately 
three  times  as  many  Native  Amcncans,  approxi- 
mately twice  as  many  Hispanics,  and  over  50 
percent  more  African  Americans  score  m the  top 
group. 

This  is  a sigruficant  improvement  over  previ- 
ous, less  valid  testing  methodologies.  It  is  par- 
ticularly satisfying  to  see  these  improvements  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  are  actual  uncontrol- 
lable group  differences  among  applicants  that  are 
related  to  test  performances.  For  instance,  Afri- 
can Americans  who  apply  for  police  jobs  are,  on 
average,  significantly  younger  than  otha  groups. 
This  makes  a difference  because  maturity  in 
dealing  with  human  situations  is  always  one  of 
the  first  things  law  enforcement  professionals 
identify  as  a sign  of  good  officer  performance. 
The  very  young  applicants  of  all  groups  display 
less  good  judgment  on  this  test.  Youth  accounts 
for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  observed  differ- 
ence in  test  scores  for  African  Americans. 

The  negative  impression  left  in  the  media  was 
that  users  were  considering  suspension  of  the 
exam  and  were  dissatisfied  w>ith  the  results.  The 
truth  is  that  all  users  have  been  strong  supporters 
of  this  new  exam  and  especially  the  importance 
of  the  Judgment  aixl  other  skills  which  the  test 
measures.  No  parties  are  interested  in  suspending 
use  of  the  test.  There  have  been  no  complaints 
filed  by  applicants  and  the  Black  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Association  is  not  recommending 
that  the  test  be  dropped.  Many  current  users  have 
called  and  written  to  express  their  specific  sup- 


port for  the  exam.  Wc  have  been  working  w iih  all 
these  agencies  to  moke  further  improvements  to 
the  exam. 

Any  publicizcdconiroversy,evcnun  invented 
one,  that  combines  piltce  and  racial  issues  is 
guaranteed  to  receive  u lot  of  attention.  The  more 
interesting  story  regards  the  potential  this  type  of 
test  can  have  for  improving  police  pertormunce 
and  addressing  real  problems  m the  community. 
This  test  has  not  failed  to  meet  and  exceed  all 
expectations  in  its  development.  A principal  goal 
of  the  test  was  to  assess  a wide  range  of  behavior 
related  to  effective  policing.  Each  item  of  the  test 
portrays  a realistic  scenario  in  vivid  detail.  Can- 
didates are  asked  to  use  common  sense  and  make 
a quick  judgment  about  how  to  handle  the  siiu- 
aiion.  All  answers  can  be  readily  denved  without 
prior  police  cxpencncc  or  training  Questions  in 
the  lest  were  created  by  panels  of  expcnenccd 
police  professionals.  The  test  assesses  skill  in 
human  interaction,  unbia.scd  enforexment,  com- 
mon-sense problem-solving,  appropnaic  use  of 
authority,  and  ethics  and  social  maturity.  This 
test  offers  a unique  oppirtumty  to  measure  the.se 
cniical  skills  early  m the  process. 

Achieving  diversity  is  an  absolute  organiza- 
tional goal  for  all  departments  In  seeking  the 
optimal  strategy  to  achieve  that  goal,  we  know  of 
no  department  or  group  that  believes  that  stan- 
dards and  qualificauons  should  be  sacrificed. 
Issues  such  as  fairness  and  passing  points  must  be 
constantly  addressed  and  monitored,  We  con- 
tinue to  perform  research,  revise  test  matenals 
and  work  closely  with  clients  to  assure  that  these 
objectives  are  realized.  This  new  approach  has 
not  only  shown  high  validity  in  statistical  studies, 
but  all  who  have  reviewed  it  are  impressed  with 
the  opporturuty  to  provide  a realistic  and  fair 
assessment  of  a candidate's  potential. 

OSCAR  SPURUN.  Ph  D 
Industrial^Organizaiional  Psychologist 
Efgometncs  & Applied  Personnel 
Research  Inc. 

Seanle 
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Back  to  basics  for  police  supervisors 


Common-Scfiie  Police 
Supervision:  A How-To 
Manual  for  the  First-Line 
Supervisor.  2nd  ed. 

By  Gerald  W.  Gamer. 
Sprinfi^eld,  111.:  Charles  C. 

Thomas  Piihllsher  Inc.,  1995. 
$55.95  (hb). 


By  Michael  A.  Cushing 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
deluge  of  buoLs  and  manuals  wntten 
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on  management.  Many  of  these  wnt- 
ing.s  discu.ss  the  latest  management 
buzzwords  and  results  of  academic 
re.search  in  the  Held  of  organizational 
behavior.  While  other  writings  may 
target  the  latest  in  the  field.  “Common 
ScfLsc  Police  Supervision."  wntten  by 
Lieut-  Gerald  W.  Gamer  of  the 
Lakewood.  Colo.,  Police  Department, 
discusses  just  what  its  name  suggests: 
using  common  sense  and  basic  intelli- 
gence in  front-line  supcrvision. 

Thc  book  relic-s  so  much  on  com- 
mon sense  that  some  sections  of  the 
book  seem  almost  loo  generic  Still, 
several  qualities  prominently  mentioned, 
such  as  honest,  loyally  and  openness, 
arc  basics  that  should  be  considered  by 
individuals  .seeking  advancement  in 
any  organization. 

Organizations  function  best  when 
lines  of  straightforward  communica- 
tion arc  developed  and  maintained. 
These  lines  of  open  and  honest  com- 
munication flow  both  upward  through 
the  chain  of  command  and  downward 
to  subordinates.  Even  though  the  news 
may  not  always  be  gixxl,  no  boss  likes 
surprises,  and  thus  should  be  kept  well 
informed.  Similarly,  for  subordinates 
to  have  a sense  of  ownership  in  the  or- 
ganization, they  100  should  be  kept  in 
the  loop. 

The  fuM-Iine  supervisor  has  to 
maintain  loyalty  to  (he  organization 
and  to  employees  by  easunng  that  the 
goals  of  the  organization  arc  achieved . 
A distinction  is  made  between  being  a 
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“yes  man"  and  criticizing  for  the  sake 
of  criticism.  When  loyalty  is  shown  to 
both  superiors  and  subordinates,  the 
organization  functions  effectively. 

The  author  acknowledges  that  many 
individuals  seek  a promotion  because 
of  the  increase  in  pay  and  prestige  that 
accompany  such  advancement.  He 
points  out.  however,  that  there  are 
additional  responsibilities  that  should 
be  recognizAxI  by  an  aspiring  police 
supervisor.  Not  everyone  is  meant  to 
be  a supervisor,  or  is  able  to  perform  in 
a supervisory  role.  If  an  individual 
wishes  to  lead  and  direct  members  of 
the  organization  and  is  willing  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  professional  advance- 
ment by  keeping  up  with  the  latest  law 
enforcement  readings  and  professional 
journals,  that  individual  should 
encouraged  to  seek  advarKCment.  Others 
should  reconsider  their  promotional 
plans.  Without  mentioning  alternate 
career  ladders.  Gamer  builds  a strong 
case  for  the  need  for  an  organization  to 
provide  an  alternative  to  the  tradi- 
tional, vertical  promotion  process. 

There  are  certain  common-sense 
duties  that  supervisors  must  perform. 
The  role  of  the  supervisor  as  a leader, 
educator,  evaluator,  disciplinarian, 
planner,  communicator,  counselor, 
manager  and  grievance  processor  are 
all  discussed  in  basic,  common-sense 
terms  In  each  of  these  sections  of  the 
book,  advice  is  offered  as  to  how  to 
work  with  the  employee  to  obtain  the 
maximum  performance  from  the 
employee  and  achieve  the  organiza- 


tion’s goals.  Each  section  has  a stnmg 
mention  of  honesty,  loyalty  and  open- 
ness in  performing  these  supervisory 
functions. 

Rather  than  dwelling  on  the  nega- 
tive aspects  of  supervision.  Gamer 
“accentuates  the  positive"  in  identi- 
fying practices  that  can  be  utilized. 
Coaching  subordinates,  listening  to  the 
concerns  of  the  employees,  and  (in  a 
particularly  strong  section)  identify- 
ing personnel  problems  confronting 
members  of  police  organizations  all 
set  a tone  of  positiveness  rather  than 
the  negative  practices  common  to  so 
many  organizations. 

The  role  of  the  supervisor  has 
changed  in  recent  years.  Besides  need- 
ing technical  expertise  in  policing, 
today's  supervisor  is  more  of  a first- 
line  personnel  manager.  Consequently, 
the  first-line  supervisor  must  be  famil- 
iar with  recent  developments  affecting 
personnel  administration.  TTie  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities  Act,  instances  of 
sexual  harassment,  and  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  all  require  a more  in- 
formed supervisor.  Though  there  are 
certain  legal  requirements  specific  to 
each,  the  author  again  provides  some 
common-sense  guidance  in  ensuring 
compliance  with  these  and  other  per- 
sonnel issues. 

Like  managers  in  many  organiza- 
tions, first-line  police  supervisors  must 
learn  techniques  for  organizational 
survival.  While  each  organization  has 
its  own  unique  culture,  there  are  many 
traits  shared  by  all  organizations,  and 


particularly  police  organizations.  Gamer 
acknowledges  that  not  every  supervi- 
sor will  always  be  liked  by  everyone, 
but  again,  fairness  and  honesty  must 
be  maintained  to  ensure  organizational 
survival.  Since  police  work  involves 
many  split-second  decisions,  the  sharp 
supervisor  avoids  second-guessing  the 
decisions  made  in  limes  of  crisis.  He 
also  recognizes  the  role  the  supervisor 
has  in  imparting  organizational  sur- 
vival on  the  subordinates 

Gamer  also  provides  practical  advice 
for  taking  care  of  the  organization's 
most  precious  resource  — its  personnel 
— by  devoting  a section  of  the  book  to 
the  supervisor's  role  in  ensurin^i|fi-r 
cer  survival.  To  this  end,  he  discusfies 
not  only  an  officer’s  personal  physical 
safety,  and  the  supervisor’s  role  in 
inspecting  equipment  and  providing 
training,  but  also  the  critical  role  the 
supervisor  plays  in  the  subondinate’s 
emotional  survival. 

“Common  Sense  Police  Supervi- 
sion" is  easy  to  read.  There  is  no 
mention  of  arcane  management  phi- 
losophies or  theories  of  modem  man- 
agement. What  the  book  does  provide, 
in  solid  fashion,  is  a lesson  in  some- 
thing that  is  ofien  missing  in  discus- 
sions of  police  supervision:  the  use  of 
good  common  sense. 


(MichaelA.  Cushingisalieuteiuint 
with  the  Chicago  Police  Department. 
He  is  the  co-author  of  "The  Impact  of 
Shift  Work  on  Police  Officers  " [Po- 
lice Executive  Research  Fbrumj  i 


How  police  can  ensure  that 
"Fit  for  Duty"  means  fit  for  life 


Fit  for  Duty. 

By  Thomas  Colltngwood  and 
Robert  Hoffman. 

Champaign,  III.:  Human  Kinetics 
Press,  1995. 

$15.00. 


By  R.G.  “Nick"  McNickle 


“Fit  for  Duty"  is  an  excellent  book 
that  addresses  personal  police  fitness 
in  a practical  manner.  It  should  be 
mandatory  reading  for  recruits  in  all 
entry-level  police  training  programs. 
To  be  sure,  law  enforcement  personnel 
at  any  level  who  are  interested  in 
improving  personal  fitness  and  health 
will  find  this  book  to  be  most  useful. 

Thc  book  is  the  handiwork  of  two 
men  who  clearly  have  “the  stuff" 
when  It  comes  to  this  critical  yet  often 
underemjirfiasizQd  subject:  retired  Army 
Lieut,  Col,  Robert  Hoffman,  former 
director  of  training  of  the  Soldier 
Physical  Fitness  School,  and  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Collingwood,  formerly  of  the 
Cooper  Institute  of  Aerobics  Research. 
Between  them,  they  have  vmttcn  a 
supenor  text  for  undo^tanding  and 
developing  police  fimess  and  overall 
well-being,  including  a refreshingly 
clear  review  of  the  basics  regarding 
police  fimess.  diet,  nutrition,  weight 
control,  stress  management  and  smok- 
ing cessation. 

The  book’s  opening  chapter,  "What 
Fitness  Means  to  You,"  cites  research 
documenting  the  physical  demands  on 


law  enforcement  officers  and  provides 
excellent  statistical  evidence  pertain- 
ing to  the  medical  problems  (hat  are 
likely  to  result  for  police  officers  lead- 
ing unhealthy  lifestyles.  The  reader 
may  be  surprised,  even  shocked,  to 
learn  of  two  studies  conducted  in  the 
past  12  years  which  found  police  offi- 
cers to  be  below  the  average  American 
in  aerobic  fimess  and  body-fat  per- 
centage. By  way  of  addressing  this 
state  of  affairs.  Collingwood  and 
Hoffman  offer  a thorough  discussion 
of  the  benefits  of  an  effective  fimess 
program,  and  provide  a useful  section 
titled  “Designing  Your  Program"  for 
each  of  the  five  components  of  physi- 
cal fimess. 

The  section  titled,  “Setting  Course 
and  Staying  With  It,"  distinguishes 
this  book  from  others  written  on  the 
>ame  subject.  In  Chapter  13,  “Goal 
Setting."  the  authors  outline  a four- 
step  approach  to  better  fimess: 

1 . Where  are  you  now? 

2-  Where  do  you  want  to  go? 

3.  What  do  you  need  to  do? 

4.  Check  your  progress. 

Chapter  14.  "Realistic  Expecta- 
tions," goes  on  to  provide  the  reader 
with  insights  into  exercise  adherence 
and  offers  sound  apjxxiaches  to  insti- 
tuting long-lasting  behavioral  changes. 

Academy  instructors  are  generally 
skilled  at  bringing  recruits  to  higher 
levels  of  physical  fitness  and  ability. 
However,  the  greater  goal  for  these 
instructors  should  be  to  instill  in  the 


recruits  an  internal  locus  of  control 
which  will  lead  those  young  officers  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  personal  and 
professional  value  of  maintaining  fit- 
ness and  health.  “Fit  for  Duty'^  can  be 
an  idea]  resource  for  instructors  intarr 
ested  in  helping  recruits  to  achieve  this 
greater  goal. 

At  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  has  developed  its  own  manual 
for  six  police  fimess  leader  workshops 
that  have  been  offered  since  1985.  In 
future  workshops,  “Fit  for  Duty”  will 
be  provided  for  participants.  More- 
over, Collingwood  and  Hoffman’s  book 
will  be  the  required  text  for  a credit- 
bearing  course,  “Law  Enforcement 
Fimess.”  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
department  in  the  spring  of  1996- 

In  the  end,  an  officer  who  is  “fit  for 
duty"  will  be  fit  for  life.  too.  and  it  will 
be  a better  life  as  well. 


{R.G.  “Nick"  McNickle  is  program 
director  of  the  Cardiovascular  Fitness 
Center  at  John  Jay  College  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  and  is  the  author  of  "Cross- 
Training"  [Longmeadow  Press].  He 
holds  a master's  degree  in  exercise 
physiology  and  cerhfication  from  the 
American  College  of  Sports  Medicine.) 
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Upcoming  Events 


NOVEMBER 

6-7.  Total  Quality  Management:  Con- 
cept5.  Tools  & Techniques.  Presented  by 
the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management  Wellesley,  Mass 

6-7>  Risk  Management:  Deadly  Force  & 
Pursuit  Driving  Policy.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 
Dallas  SI4S/S19S. 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates.  Boston  $520. 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  interviewing 
& interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
S520. 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Hanford,  Conn.  $520. 

6-10.  Drug  Unit  Commander  .Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$450 

6-10.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525 

6-10.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Insiilute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
$650 

6-10.  leading  Law  Enforcement  into  the 
21st  Century.  Presented  by  the  ln.stitute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla  $495 

6-10.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Phoenix  $450 

6-10.  Investigative  Photography  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 


Calibre Press. 666 Dundee Rd  .Suite  1607. 
NonhbrooK.  IL  60(X>2-2727  (800)  32.^- 
0037 

Executive  Protection  Institute.  Arcadia 
Manor.  Ric  2.  Box  .3645.  Berryville.  VA 
22611  (703)  9.5.3-1128 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
Ll-C,  PO  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035. 
(203)  653-0788 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  Sr  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So  . Jacksonville. 
FL  32216  (904)  646-2722 

International  Narcotic  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers As.MH.-ialion.  112  Stale  St . Suite  1200. 
Albany.  NY  12207-202.3.  (518)  463-6232 

Investigation  Training  Iixslilute.  P.O  Box 
669.  Shelburne.  VT  0.5482  (802)985-912.3 

Investigative  Training  Institute,  621 
Ridgely  Ave  . Suite  100.  Annapolis.  MO 
21401  (800)  828-0317 

Investigator’s  Drug  School,  PO  Box 
1739.  Foil  Uiidcrdale.  FL  .33312  Fax 
(305)  753-9493 

Justice  Planning  & Management  AssikI- 
ales.  P O Box  5260,  Augusta.  ME  04332 
(207)  582-3269 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  7 1 1 N WcIIwoihJ 
Ave  . Lindenhurst.  NY  11757  (516)  226- 
8383 

National  Criminal  Justice  Training  & 
Assessment  lastitute,  Raleigh.  NC  (919) 
787-4757  Fax  (919)  787-9236 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P O Box  57350,  Bab- 


fic  institute.  Evanston,  III  $500 

6-17.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla  $1,100. 

6-17.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Fhesented  by  the  institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Fla.  $595 

6- 17.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
$595 

7- 9.  Street  Survival  *95.  Prcsenicd  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  Toronto,  Ontario.  $I79/$155/ 
$105. 

8.  Criminal  Justice  Grantsmanship.  Pre- 
sented by  Justice  Planning  & Management 
Associates.  San  Francisco.  $150. 

8- 9.  Management  of  Aggressive 
Behavior.  Presented  by  R E B.  Secuniy 
Training.  Middiclown,  Conn. 

9- 10.  Confidential  Informants 
Operalioas.  Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law 
Enforcement  Training.  Granby.  Conn. 
$175, 

10.  Criminal  Jastice  Grantsmanship.  Pre- 
sented by  Justice  Planning  & Management 
Associates.  Punland.  Ore  $150. 

11- 12.  Advanced  Private  Investigator 
.Seminar.  lYesenied  by  the  Investigative 
Training  [nslilutc  Annapolis,  Md 

12- 19.  36th  International  Drug 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  Iniemaltonal 
Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers  Association 
West  Palm  Beach.  Fla 

13- 15.  Street  Survival  *95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Danvers.  Mass  $I79/$I55/ 
$105 

13-15.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 


son  Park , M A 02 1 57-0.350  (617)  237-4724 

Northwestern  llniversity  Traffic  lasti- 
tute. 555  Clark  St . PO  Box  1409,  Evan- 
ston. IL  60204.(800)  323-4011 

Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  Alin 
Carolyn  Andersen,  225  Penn  Slate  Scunii- 
con.  University  Park.  PA  16802-7002  (814) 
863-5140  Fax  (814)  863-5190 

Performance  Diiiicnsiuns  Inc.,  PO  Box 
502.  Powers  Lake.  WI  5.3159-0.502  (414) 
279-38.50  Fax  (414)  279-57.58 

Public SufetyTraiiiiiigInc..PO  Box  106. 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  4.3449  (419)  732-2520. 

R.E.B.  Security  Training  Inc.,  PO  Box 
697,Avon.CT06001  (203)677-5936  Fax 
(203)  677-96.35 

John  E.  Reid  & A.s.s<Kiates  Inc..  250  S 
Wacker  Dr . Suite  1 100.  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(800)255-5747  Fax  (312)  876-1743 

Rollias  College,  Public  Safely  Institute 
1000  Holl  Avc..  #2728.  Winter  Park,  FL 
.32789-4499  (407  ) 647-6080  Fax  (407) 
M7-.3828 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement 
lastitute,  PO  Box  8.30707.  Richardson. 
TX  75083-0707  (214)  690-2.394  Fax 
(214)  690-2458 

TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division.  Texas  A&M  University 
Sysicm.  College  Station.  TX  77843-8000 

(800)  ,42.3-8433  or  (409  ) 845-6391  Fax 
(409)  862-2788 

West  Vullvy  City  Police  Department. 
Alin  Lieut  Kelly  Davis.  3600  S Consti- 
tution BIsd  . West  Valley  Ciiy.  UT  84119 

(801) 963-3364  Fax  (801)%3-3333 


ing  & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  Los  Angeles.  $520. 

13-lS.  Firearm  Alternative  Survival 
Tactics.  Presented  by  Modem  Warrior  Inc 
Lindenhurst,  N Y 

13-17.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $450 

13-17.  Verbal  Judo:  Training  the  Trainer. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla 
$525 

13-17.  DWl  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $450. 

13-17.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla 
$450 

13-17.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

13-17.  Advanced  Management.  Presented 
by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. Dallas  $29S/$39S. 

13-17.  Critical  Incident  Management: 
Command  Post  Operations.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute Evanston,  111.  $650 

13-17.  Investigative  Photography  II.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 

Forum: 


Continued  from  Page  12 
As  reported  in  Microwave  News,  “The 
new  results  suggest  that  microwaves 
could  act  a.s  a cancer-causing  agent.** 
in  their  expenmeni.  Lai  and  Singh 
found  that  after  only  a two-hour  expo- 
sure at  power  levels  thought  to  be  safe, 
there  was  an  increase  in  single-strand 
DNA  breaks  in  the  brains  of  the  te,si 
animals.  Dr  Lai  told  Micniwave  News; 
“DNA  damage  is  related  to  the  initia- 
tion of  cancer  — if  there  ts  an  error  m 
the  repair  process,  it  could  lead  to  a 
problem  ” 

The  portion  of  the  experiment  that 
IS  most  important  to  police  centers  on 
the  continuous  wave  (C3V)  exposure 
of  the  animals.  At  power  levels  that 


fic  Institute  Evaaxton.  Ill  $550 

14-15.  investigative  Techniques.  Pre- 
sented by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Concord.  Mass,  $175, 

14- 15.  Total  Quality  Management:  Appli- 
cation & Assessment.  Ptesented  by  the 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
Management  Weltc.xtcy,  Mass 

15- 17.  Financial  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  the  Investigation  Training 
Institute  Dallas  $595 

16- 17.  Confrontational  Handcuffing.  Pre- 
sented by  Modem  Wamor  Inc.  Lindenhurst, 
NY 

18-19.  Public  Recurd-s  Research.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigative  Training  Insti- 
tute Annapolis,  Md 

27-29.  Drug-Trak  IV  Training  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Managcmcni  Jacksonville,  Fla 
$395 

27-29.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing Si  Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  New  York.  $520 

27-29.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Kansas  City,  Mo  $520. 

27-Dec.  I.  Developing  I.aw  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Instiluie  of 
Police  Technology  & Maniigcmcni 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $450 


numic  traffic  radar  antenna  apertures, 
there  wa.s  a significant  increa.se  in  DNA 
breaks  in  the  rats'  brains  both  immedi- 
ately and  four  hours  after  exposure 
Dr.  Lai  indicated  there  were  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  to  .30  percent  more 
DNA  breaks  after  CW  exposure  than 
m other  parts  of  the  experiments 
If  you  are  a traffic  radar  operator. 


27-Dcc.  1.  Tictlcal  Skills  in  K-9  Operu- 
tions.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $495 

27-Dcc.  1.  Managing  Criminal  Invcxtiga- 
lioas  A Invesllgators.  Prcsenicd  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Jacksonville,  Ra  $495. 

27-Dcc.  1.  Crime  Scene  Photography/ 
Video.  Presented  by  the  Insiimic  of  Police 
Technology  & Monagemeni  Jacksonville. 
Flo  $495 

27- Dec.  IS. CommandTraining Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management  Wellesley. 
Mass 

28- 30.  Street  Survival  *95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Daytona  Beach.  Flu  $179/ 
S1SS/$10S 

29- 30.  Domestic  Vloleiice/Clilld  Abuse. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforccmcni 
Training  Dorehester,  Muss  $175 

29-i)cc.  I.  High-Risk  Incident 
Muiiugement.  Presented  by  the  Nonhwcsi- 
em  University  Traffic  Instiiuic  Evanston. 
Ill  $450 

29-Dec.  I.  Pruhlem-Oricnled  Policing. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
fraffic  Institute  Evanston,  111  $450 

29-l)ec.  1.  Kinunclul  Invesligallon 
Methods.  Presented  by  the  Invcsiigaiiun 
Training  Inslilule  Washington,  D C SS95 


what  dews  this  mean  u>  you'.’  It  means 
yixir  work  envirtinmeni  may  have  pLiccd 
yuur  health  in  jeopardy  It  meuas  you 
need  to  gather  as  much  tnfoniialion  on 
traffic  radar  as  you  can  in  order  to 
make  an  infonned  deetsion  on  your 
current  and  future  exposure 

(Omin/{up"i  Pan  Two:  Pie  latest 
piece  of  an  incomplete  puzzie. ) 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 


Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $22 — you  pay  just  $20.) 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  (Please  add  $15  for  foreign  subscriptions.) 

Name/Title — . 

Agency  

Mailing  Address 

City/State/Zl  P — 

LEN-103195 


For  further 
information: 

(Addressc.s  & phone/ftix  nimibers  for  orfianizxitions  listed 
in  udendtir  of  events.) 


Traffic  radar's  ongoing  puzzle 

Your  work  environment  may  have  placed 
your  health  in  jeopardy.  You  need  to  gather 
as  much  information  on  traffic  radar  as 
you  can  to  make  informed  decisions. 


October  31, 1995 
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Celebrating  20  years  of  service  to 
the  police  profession. 


